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ART. 1. The firft fix books® of Virgil’s Aineid. Tranflated into 
blank verfe,, by Alexander Strahan, ¢/7; 8vo. 4s. Strahan. 


former tranflations of Virgil into blank verfe. Mr. 

Strahan endeavours to imitate AZs/ton’s manner, as 
thinking it the only true method of fucceeding in a tranflation 
of Virgil: he keeps clofe to his author, in refpect to his fenfe ; 
and is frequently happy in the imitation of his phrafes and man- 
ner of diction. The following fpecimen is taken from the 
account of Aineas’s defcent into hell, in the fixth book of 
the #neid, the moft finifhed part, as mr. Strahan juftly deems 
it, of the whole poem. 


TT HE ttranflation now before us is not inferior to the 


Ye gads, who rule departed fouls, ye fhades, 
And Pdiegeton and Chaos, places wrap’d 
In ftlence deep, and night profound, permit, 
‘That what [ve heard I may relate: by leave 
Of your divinities, difclofe things hid 
In utter darknefs, and th’ aby{s below. 
Alone in gloom, and fhades obfcure they went, 
Thro’ P/uto’s vacant feats, and empty realms. 
Such is the moon’s uncertain envious light 


* Mr. Straban informs us, in his preface, that if thefe fix books 
meet with a favourable reception, it will encourage him to proceed 
in finifhing the other fix, two of which are already near done. 
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In travelling thro’ woods, when Fove difturb’d 
Covers the heavens with clouds, and fable night 
The colour of all objects takes away. 

Before the threfhold, in the firft approach , 
Of hell, grief, and corroding cares, their beds 
Prepar’d: diltempers pale inhabit there, 

Old age morofe, and fear, and hunger lean, 

Prompter of wickednefs, and indigence 

Mok wretched ; fpettres terrible to fee! 

Labour and death, and fleep, brother of death, 

And joys of evil minds ; on th’ other fide 

Deftructive war, and of the furies, built ‘ 
Of folid iron, the chambers ; difcord mad, 

Her viper-hair with bloody fillets bound. 

I’th’midét a lofty elm extended wide 
Her branches and old arms, in which ’tis faid 
Falfe dreams their habitation make, and hang 
Beneath the leaves in clufters. Many more 
sesame befides of montfters, houfe 
Before the portal ; Scy/las double fhap’d 
And Centaurs, and earth-born Briareus, 

With his twice fifty hands, and hiffing dire 
The {nake Lernean, and Chimera arm’d 
With flames, Gorgoniaz terrors, harpies dire, 
And of the triple-bodied ghoft the form. 
JEneas, feiz’d with fudden fear, his fword 
Here draws, and its redoubted point prefents 
To them approaching. And had not his guide 
Advertis’d him, that thefe aerial fhapes 
Wander’d without a body, under mere 
Appearances of form, he had attack’d, 

And ‘gainft the ghofts employ’d his {word in vain. 

From hence to Acheron’s Tartarean ftream 
The way: a turbid gulph, with whirlpool vaft, 
Boils over here, difgorging all its fand 
Into Cocytus. Of this ftream the guard 
And waters is committed to the care 
Of Charon, naufeous for his horrid filth. 

Negtfeéted lies, his long white beard, his eyes 

Ardent like fire ; down from his fhoulders hangs 

His fordid garment, fa(ten’d by a knot. 

He with a pole himfelf the bark impels, 

And manages the fails, and in his boat 

Of iron colour, ferries o’er the ghofts : 

Aged the god, yet vigorous in his age, 

And green. Here to the banks crouds pouring ruth, 

Matrons and men, and forms, depriv’d of life, 

Of heroes moft magnanimous, boys, girls, 

In wedlock never join’d, and blooming youths \ 
On funeral piles laid in their parents fight. 
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As numerous as the leaves that falling drop 
At firft approaches of autumnal cold 
In woods; or fowl that from the ocean wide 
To land by myriads flock, when frofts intenfe 
Chafe them o’er feas, in fearch of warmer climes. 
All fiand entreating to pafs over firit, 
And ftretch their hands, impatient to arrive 
At th’other fhore. But the ftern ferryman, 
Now thefe, now thofe admits; and all the reft 
Far diflant from the ftrand, he drives away. 

Ai neas mov’d, and word’ring at the croud, 
O virgin, tell, what means this concourfe great, 
He faid, towards the fiream? What do the fouls 
Defire? Or by what preference, thefe fwee 
With oars the livid ford? Thofe leave the banks? 
To whom the prieftefs old, in brief reply’d. 
Anchifes fon, undoubted progeny 
Of gods, Cocytus’ waters deep you fee, 
And Stygian pool, by whofe divinity 
Gods dread to fwear, and violate their oaths. 
This multitude you fee is all a croud 
Of wretches unintomb’d: that ferryman 
Is Charon, and the buried thofe who crois. 
Nor thefe terrific banks, and waters hoarie 
Js it allow’d to pafs, before their bones, 
Cover’d with earth, repofe. A hundred years 
They wander hovering round thefe flores: at length 
Admitted, they revifit then the ftream 
So long defir’d. achifes’ fon his feps 
Reftrain’d, and ftood revolving many a thought 
Within himielf, and their unhappy lot 
Commiferating much. Leuca/pis there, 
And of the Lycian fleet Orontes chief, 
Mourning he faw, of honours due at death 
Depriv’d: whom, failing through tempeftuous feas 
From Troy, the fouth wind funk together, men, 
And fhip.wwith waters whelming. When behold 
The pilot Pa/tnurus flow advanc’d : 
Who in the Zréyan navigation late 
Whillft he the flarstobferv’d, fell overboard, 
Plung’d in the deepeft waves. Him forrowful 
When {fcarcely thro’ the difmal gloom he knew, 
Firit he addreffes thus. Which of the gods, 
O Polizurus, {natch’d you from your frends, 
And buried in mid-fea? I pray declare. 
For ia this fingle oracle, before 
Found ever true, has Phebus me deceiv’d. 
Who, that you fhoald the dangers of the dee 
Efcape, aud touch Au/onian fhores, foretold. 
Behold his promis’d taith? He then reply'd. 
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Nor did Apollo's oracle deceive 
Your hopes, illuftrious chief, nor any god 
Plunge me amid the waves: for I, by chance, 
Appointed pilct, falling headlong down, 
The helm drew with me, broke away by force, 
As faftto itI clung. Th’outrageous feas 
I call to witnefs, for myfelf my “fear 
Was not fo ftrong, as that your fhip, defpoil’d 
Of helm, depriv’d of pilot, fiould remain 
To fuch tempettuous feas an eafy wreck. 
Three ftormy nights along the deep immenfe 
The boiftrows fouth-wind drove me on the waves: 
By the fourth morning’s light, on a high furge 
Uplifted, I defery’d th’/talian thore ; 
To land I by degrees advanc’d, and now 
Was in fecurity, “when clunbing u 
The craggy fummit of a mountain high, 
With graiping hands, a people inhumane 
Fell on. me with the fword, fatigu’d, opprefs’d 
With garments wet, efleeming me rich prey, 
Thro’ ignorance. ‘The deep receives me now, 
The fport of winds and tides along the fhore, 
But by the light of heaven, and vital air, 
I beg you, by remembrance of your fire, 
By hope of young Ju/us’ rifing fame, 
Deliver me, O chief invincibie, 
From all thefe ills: or cover me with earth, 
You may, by failing to the V'elian port: 
Or if, in peffibility, a way 
There be, if any has been pointed ou 
By your celeftial mother (for without: 
Th’ affiftance of the gods, I cannot deem 
Such mighty rivers, ‘and the Styotan lake 
You would attempt to pafs) ftretch out your hand 
To wretched me, and in your company 
Bear crofs the river, that at leaft in deat 
I may remain in peaceful feats at reft. 

Thus having {poke, the prophetefs began, 
Whence this defire fo impious, Palinure i ? 
Shall you the S¢yz7aa waters and the tlream, 
Unburied, of the furies fee, or pafs 
To th’other fhore, the gods not granting leave ? 
Forbear to hope the deitinies divine 
By prayers can alter’d be: but what I fay 
Retain, in folace of your fad mifhap. 
For all the region, cities far and near, 
Forc'd by celeftial prodigies, your death | 
Shall expiate, and fhall a monument 
Erect, and to the monument fend gifts, 
And Palinurus fhall the glace be cali’d 
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For ever. With thefe words his racking cares 
Alleviated were, and grief a while 

From his affli€éted heart was driv’n away : 

He glories in the land to bear his name. 

The journey then commenc’d they finifh foon, 
And to the river come. Whom when as foon 
The boatman from the Stygian lake defcried, 
Croffing the filent wood, and to the bank 
Their fteps directing, with thefe words he firft 
Attacks, and gladly chides: Whoe’er thoy art 
That to my river com’ft in arms, fay quick, 
What's your intent, and there your fteps refrain 
Immediately. ‘The region this of ghofts, 

Of fleep, and drowfy night. Fate difallows 
To bear the living in the Stygian boat. 

How dearly I repent that on the lake, 

Or great Alcides, or Pirithous, 

Or Thefus I receiv’d, altho’ from gods 

Defcent, and ftrength invincible they claim’d : 
He, the Tartarean keeper trembling drage’d 
From underneath the king’s own throne, and bound 
In chains: and thefe the queen attempted, even 
From P/uto’s bed to take by force. To which 
Briefly reply’d th’ Amphryfan prophetels. 

Here no fuch treacheries ; your temper keep; 
Nor force thefe arms intend: the porter huge 
May frig’t the fpirits pale within his den, 
And baik for ever ; and chalte Proferpine 
May reft fecure within her royal dome. 
AE news, Trojan born, for arms renown’d 
And piety, down to the lowelt fhades 
Of Erebus defcends,to meet his fire. 
lf fuch an image great of piety 
Affect you little, yet this bough (fhe then 
The bough difclofes which ier veit conceal’d) 
You'll know. His boiling anger fell affwag’d ; 
Nor more than this. He of the fatal twig 
The venerable gift admiring, feen 
After fo long a tract of time, directs 
His livid veffel back, and makes the fhore. 
Then other fouls, which on the benches long 
Were fitting, he removes, and clears the way, 
And in the bark eas great reccives. 
The oft-patch’d veffel groan’d beneath the weight, 
And leaky, large receiv’d the troubled pool. 

Beyond the river, on the flimy mud, 
And oozy weed, at length he landed fafe 
Both prophetefs and hero. Cerberus, 
The monie-, thro’ thefe realms from triple throat 
Howls baring, ftretch’d enorrzous in his den 
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On th’other fide. ‘To whom the fibyl now, 
His neck terrific grown with rifing fnakes, 
A cake of honey throws and fleepy drugs ; 
He fnatches-as it falls with hungry rage, 
Opening his triple jaws ; his monftrous chine 
Relaxing then, firetch’d on the ground, he lies 
Extended huge o’er all the kennel wide. 
The guardian buried thas in fleep, the pafs 
JE neas feiz’d, and of that ftream the bank 
Left quick, which pafs’d, is ne’er to be repafs’d. 

Shrill voices ftrait were heard, and wailing loud, 
And fouls of infants weeping firft they faw; £ 
Whon, from the breaft harfh torn, and of {weet life 
Bereav’d, the fatal moment fnatch’d, and funk 
Untimely in the grave. Next thefe, appear 
They who unjuftly were to death condemn’d, 
Nor without judge or fentence are thefe feats 
Allotted: Minos fhakes the urn ; he calls 
To full affembly all the filent ghofts ; 
And ftri€t enquires into their lives and crimes. 

Next thofe dejected hold the places, who 
With their own hands death to themfelves procur’d, 
Tho’ innocent, yet hating light, their lives 
Threw prodigal away: how gladly now 
The hardeft labours, poverty refelf. 
Patient in light above would they endure ! 
The fates obftru&, with dreary wave the pool 


. Of deadly hate debars them, S¢yx abhor’d, 


With nine meanders flowing round, detains. 

Nor diftant far are fhewn, on every fide 
Spread out, the fields of mourning, by that name 
They’re call'd ; here thofe whom cruel love confum'd 
By flow difeafe, walks unfrequented hide, 
And round a grove of myrtle clofe conceals, 
Their cares tormenting ceafe not even in death.- 
Here Phedra, Procris, and Eriphyle, 
Shewirg her fon’s unnatural wound, he faw, 
Evadne, and Pafiphae: with thefe 
Companion, faithful Laodamia goes, 
And Cexeus, once a youth, but woman now, 
By fate return’d into her priftine form. 

*Mid thefe was wandring thro’ the fpacious wood 
Phenician Dido, recent from her wound: 
To whom, foon as the Trojan hero near 
Approach’d, and thro’ the thade obfcure perceiv'd ; 
Like one who from behind the cloud the moon 
Sees rifing after change, or thinks he fees; __ 
He {poke with tender love, and drop‘d fome tears. 
Unhappy Dido! then too true the news 
Reported of your death, and that with fecl 
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Yourfelf you had deftroy’d? Was I, alas! 
The caufe of your deflru€tion? By the ftars, 
And gods I fwear, and if there’s any faith 

In fubterraneous regions here, O queen, 
Reluétant I departed from your fhores. 

But the commands of gods, which force me now 
To travel this profound, thro’ doleful fhades, 
And regions full of horror, drove me on 

By their authority ; nor could I think, 

That my departure with fuch defp’rate grief 
Could have affeéted you. But ftay your fteps, 
Nor from my longing eyes yourfelf withdraw. 
Whom flieft thou? This interview’s the laft 
That cruel fate allows me to enjoy. 

ZEneas thus, tears flowing, {trove to calm 
Hr troubled mind, and hate-denouncing looks, . 
Fixt on the ground her eyes averfe fhe kept, 
Nor more was moved, than if a ftatue ftood 
Of Parian marble, or Numidian ftone. 

At laft, with enmity declar’d, fhe flew 

Into the fhady grove, where her firft lord 
Sicheus of her cares partakes, and love 
Meets equal love. £neas not the lefs 
Struck with her wretched fate, purfu’d her far 
With weeping eyes, and pitied as fhe fled. 

From hence the way permitted he attempts. 
And now the fields moft diftant they had reach’d, 
Inclos’d apart, where thofe renown’d in war 
Inhabit. Tydeus meets him here, for arms 
Here fam’d Parthenopeus, and the pale 
Adrafius image. Many Trojans here 
In battle flain, lamented much above: 
Whom in long rank difcerning he bewail’d ; 
Medon and Glaucus, and Therfilochus, 
Sons of Auntenor, and the facred prieft 
Of Ceres, Polbates; here he faw 
4Idzus with the car, and arms prepar’d. 
Innumerable ghofts, to right and left, 
Inclofe him round. Nor was’t enough to’ve feen 
Him once, they longer take delight to ftay, 
T’approach more near, and of his coming learn 
The caufe. But th’ 4rgive leaders, and the troops 
Of Agamemnon, foon as they beheld 
The hero thro’ the gloom, known by his arms 
Refulgent, trembled with excels of fear. 
Part fled, as heretofore when to their fhips 
They ran, and part their feeble voices raife ; 
The voice begun deceiv’d their open mouths. 

Deiphobus, the {on of Priam here, 
In all his body meen he perceiv’d; 
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His face disfigur’d cruelly; his face, 

And both his hands, his temples of his ears 
Defpoil’d, and nofe with fhameful wound impair’d. 
He icarcely knew him trembling, and his wounds 
Mok terrible concealing, and with voice 

Familiar long he thus accofs him firft. 

Potent in arms, Deiphobus, from blood 

Of Teucer noble fprung ; who could defire 

Of thee fuch punifhment to take? To whom 
Such power allow’d o’er thee? In that laft night 
Fame fpread abroad, that with vaft flaughter tr’d 
Of Grecians, you had faken upon a heap 

Of carcafles confus’d. ‘Then J uprear’d— 
Anempty tomb on the Rhatean fhore, 

And thrice with a loud voice your manes call’d. 
Your name and arms the place retains. Your corps, 
My friend, departing, I could no where find, 
To give you burial in our native land. 

To which the fon of Priam: Nothing’s left 
By you, my friend, undone; you have difcharg’d 
All pious duties to Deiphobus, 

And to his fhade. But me my deftiny, 

And that Lacontan woman’s wickednefs 
Deteltabie, o’erwhelm’d with all thefe ills : 
Thefe monuments fhe left me, How we {pent 
In joys delufive that laft night you know, 

And more than neceflary caufe remains. 

To keep in mem’ry. When the fatal’ horfe 
Leap’d o’er the lofty walls of Pergamus, 

And pregnan*, in its womb brought warriors arm’d : 
To Bacchus fhe pretending facrifice 

The Phrygian matrons led in dance, around 

The facred vafes yelling; fhe herfelf 

I'th’midtt a lighted torch upheld, and gave 

The fignal to the Greeks. Opprefs’d with cares, 


With fleep o’ercome, on my unlucky bed 


I then was laid, and all my fenfes lock’d 

In fleep profound, as in an eafy death. 

Mean while the arms from every room my fpoufe 
Incomparable had remov’d, and ftole 

From underneath my head my trufty fword: 
Within the houfe fhe Mene/aus calls, - 

And opens wide the doors. A grateful gift 

To her fond con‘ort hoping this would prove, 
And haply might efface the memor 

Of all her former crimes. But why delay? 
They rufh into my chamber: with them join’d, 
Prompter of wickednefs, UA/fés comes, 

Ye gods, if it be lawful to demand 

Juit punifhments, retaliation dye 
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Infli&t upon the Grecians. But. whatchance, 
Now in your turn declare, iato thefe realms 
Brought you yet living? Drove by boiil’rous feas, 
Or by the gods direéted do you come ? 
Or what misfortune forces you to feats 
Of heav’n’s bleft light depriv’d, and full of grief? 
Whilft they difcourfe, 4pol/o in, his car 
Had meafur’d half the.circle of his courfe 
Etherial: and perhaps th’allotted time 
They'd quite confum’d in thefe enquiries vain, 
But his companion interpos’d, and brief 
The fibyl thus admonifh’d. _ Night hatles on 
JE neas; and we weeping {pend our time: 
Here into two the road itielf. divides ; 
The right to Pluto’s city leads, by this 
Our way t’Effum lies; the left conducts 
To horrid Tartarus, where wicked men 
Their punifhment receive. Deiphabus 
Reply’d. Great prieftefs chide not, I'll depart, 
And itay my deftin’d ume in dasknets here : 
Our glory, go; go, happier fates attend. 
This as he {fpake he turn’d his flep afide. 
4E nea: \ook’d, and faw, beneath a rock 
On the left fide, a city of vait extent, 
With triple walls inclos’d ; which Phkzeton 
With rapid waves of torrent fire furrounds, 
And rolls the rocky fragments thund’sing down. 
Large wag the gate in front, on pillars rais‘d 
Of folid adamant; {fo that no ftrength 
Of men, nor gods themfelves, have pow’r to rafe 
By force of. arms. An iron tower afcends 
Up to the clouds, and feli Ty/phene, 
Clad in a bloody robe, fits day and night, 
Her eye-lids never clos’d, and th’ entrance guards, 
Hence groans were to be heard, and cruel ftripes, 
And clanking found of iron, and dragging chains, 
/Eneas {opt amaz’d, and catch’d the noife 
What fort of crimes, O virgin, fay, are judg’d? 
And what the punifhments inflifted here? 
What loud complaints are thefe that pierce the air? 
The priefiefs then began. Great chief of Troy, 
To none that’s pious is it lawful deem’d 
To tread that wicked ground: but Hecate, 
When me fhe nominated to prefide 
O'er th’ Averuan groves, inform’d at large 
Of every punifhment, and every crime. 
This miniitry fevere is exercis’d 
By Cretan Rhadamanthus: he of frauds 
Takes cognifance, and penalties infliéts ; 


And forces all the guilty to confefs 
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Their crimes, which, pleas’d with their vain fraud, they had 
Conceal’d above, the expiations meet 
Too late deferring till their courfe was run. 
Tyfiphone th’avenger, arm’d with whips, 
The guilty fcourges, with infulting mood, 
And worfe ftill threatning, from the ferpents grafp'd 
In her left hand, her filer furies calls. 

Juft then, with dreadful found, on jarring hinge 
Th’ infernal gates wipe opea fly. Behold 
What watch the threfhold guards? What {pectre keeps 
Th’ approaches? And a Hydra fiercer far, 
With fifty mouths, moit monftrous, gaping wide, 
Stables within. ‘Then Zartarus it {elf 
Opens into a precipice below, 
And to the fhades as deep extends it felf, 
As twice the diltance to th°empyreal heav'n. 
Earth’s antient progeny, Yitanian fons, 
By thunder-bolts precipitated, lie 
Together rolling in the loweft pit. 
Enormous in their fize, th’ A/yan twins 
I faw, who heav’n attempted to fubvert 
By ftrength of hand, and Jove himfelf expel 
From his dominion of the realms above, 
Salmoneus {uffering cruel pains I faw, 
For having dar’d the pointed lightning’s flame, 
And thunder dread to imitate in vain. 
He, drawn in chariot by four courfers fleet, 
And waving in his hand a lighted torch, 
Thro’ Grecian ftates, and Elis city rode 
Triumphant, and the honours, due alone 
To the immortal gods, claim’d to himfelf. 
Infenfate! who could think to counterfeit 
By brafs, and prancing fteeds with horny hoofs, 
Th’ inimitable thunder and heav’n’s fire. 
But from amid thick clouds th’almighty fire 
Darted his faming bolt, no flambeau dim, 
Nor torch with fmoky light, and him, tranfixt, 
Hurl’d headlong in a fiery whirlwind down. 

There Tityus too, earth’s foiter fon was feen, 
All-bearing parent earth, whofe body huge 
Extended o’er nine acres {pace complete ; 
And his immortal liver with hook’d beak 
A monttrous vulture tearing; deep he digs 
His entrails, fruitful to new punifhment, 
For delicacies, and his ample breaft 
Inhabits, nor is any refpite given 
To fibres ftill renew’d to clofe the wounds. 
Why fhould I mention of Pirithozs make, 
Ixicn, and the Lapithe ? on whom 
‘Th incumbent rock juft ready feems to fall, 
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Nay, is already falling. Splendid thine 
On golden pillars genial beds, and feafts 
Before them fet with regal luxury : 

The Queen of furies hard by lies reclin’d, 
And even the tafting bars, and ftarting up . 
Holds out her torch, and fcares with thund’ring voice. 
Here thofe who ’gainft their brothers hatred bore, 
Whilft life remain’d; or difobedient ftruck 

A parent; or their clients to deceive 

Had frauds contriv’d ; or who alone intent 

On heaping up of riches, gave no part 

To their relations. Thefe moft numerous far, 

And thofe who for adultery were flain ; 

Or who to impious arms adhering, made 

No fcruple their moft folemn oaths to break. 

All thefe their punifhmentsawait. Afk not 

What pains, what change, or fortune they’re to bear. 
Some roll a mafly ftone, and hang on fpokes 
Of wheels diftended. The/eus mcs Derk j fits, 
And will for ever fit: and Ph/egyas all 

The ghofts exhorts, moft miferable he, 

And with loud voice thro’ all the fhades proclaims ; 
Learn juftice, and forewarn’d revere the gods. 
This man his country fold, and introduc’d 

A tyrant, bribed by gold; laws he enacts, 

And afterwards repeals for a fet price. 

His daughter’s bed, forbidden nuptials, this 
Invaded. Monftrous wickednefs all dared, 

And what they dar’d accomplifh’d and enjoy’d. 
Not if a hundred tongues, a hundred mouths, 

A voice and lungs of iron I had, could I 

The various fcenes of wickednefs defcribe ; 

Or diffrent punifhments infli€ted tell. 
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Art. 11. Q, Horatii Flacci epiftole ad Pifones, & Auguftum : 
With an Englifb Commentary and Notes. To which are added, 
twe Differtations: the one, on the Provinces of the feveral [pectes 
of Dramatic Poetry; the other, on Poetical imitation. 8vo. 
two volumes. 7s. 2d. edition. Dodfley. 





N our Review for Auguf?, 1749, we gave a fhort account 

of an excellent commentary, &c. on the epiftle to the 
Pifes. The very ingenious author of that work has now 
obliged the public with a judicious commentary and notes on 
Horace’s epittle to Auguftus, which, being an apology for the 
Roman poets, may be confidered as a fequel of that to the Pi- 
Jos. With regard to the merit of both thefe pieces, it is fupe- 
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rior to any praifes we,can beftow : our commentator appears 
to be poflefied, and. that in. an uncommon degree, of the qua- 
lifications neceflary for criticifm, a fine, taffe, and a philofophic 
fpirit. He is not content with retailing the remarks of thofe 
who have gone before him in the fame office, or, out.of the 
rubbifh of their voluminous writings, with feleéting the beft, 
but has executed his tafk with the fpirit of a true critic, and 
by the force of his own genius, has happily illuftrated many 
obfcure paflages in thefe celebrated epittles of Horace, given 
his readers a clear view of their defign, and diftinétly pointed 
out the connexion of their feveral parts. 

The idea he gives of the general plan of Horace’s epiftle to 
Auguftus is as follows. * In conduéting this work, fays he, 
which is an apology for the poets of his cwn time, the method 
of the writer is.no other than that which plain fenfe, and the 
fubje& itfelf required of him. For as the main diflike to 
the Augu/fan poets had arifen from an exce/five reverence paid 
to their elder brethren, the, fr/ part of the epiftle (from 
v. 1. to 118) is very naturally laid out in the ridicule and 
confutation of fo abfurd a prejudice. And having, by this 
preparation, obtained a candid hearing for his defence, he 
then proceeds (in what follows to the ed) to vindicate their 
real meizts; fetting in view the excellencies of the Latin 
poetry, as Cultivated by the great mocern matters ; and 
throwing the blame of their ill fuccefs, and of the contempt 
in which they had lain, not fo much on themfelves, or their 
profi (the dignity of wich, in particular, he infifts high- 
ly upon, and aflerts with fpirit) as on the vicious tafte of 
the age, and certain unfavouring circumfiances, which had 
accidentally concurred to difhonour doth. 

* This idea ofthe. gereral plan being comprehended, the 
‘ reader will find it no difficulty to perceive the order and ar- 
‘ rangement of part’cular parts, which the natural tranfition 
* of the poet’s thought infenfibly drew along with it.’ 

Having thus given a fhort view of the general plan of the 
epiftle, our authcr proceeds, in the remaining part of the com- 
mentary, to difplay Harace’s happy art in,obviating the popu- 
Jar and reigning prejudices againft the modern poets, tov.118, 
and fhews with what judgment he afterwards difcharges his 
office of advocate for their fame. He obferves, that Horace, 
in drawing the chara€ter of the true poet, endeavours to im- 
prefs as advantageous an idea, as poffible, on the emperor, of 
the worth and dignity of their calling ; and this, not in the 
fierce infolting tone of a zealot for the honour of his order, 
but with that unpretending air of infinuation, which good 
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fcife, improved by a ‘thorough ‘knowlédge’ of ‘the ‘world, 
teaches ; with that feémin indifference, which Wifarms preju- 

‘frie in his afpeét,’ which"his ‘ftrong 
admirer and faint copier, Pérfus, “fo juftly fioted’in him,’ and 
which convinces almoft without the help of argument. 

There are many ingenious notes on this epiftle, and, like 
thofe on the epiftle to the Pi/ss, they aré printed by them- 
felves, that they might not interrupt the thread. of the com- 
mentary. Ihefe notes are not merely critical and explanatory, 


but often occafional difquifitions, to which our author is led 
“by hints ‘fuggefted ‘in the poem * of this kind isthe’ note on 


the fixteenth line of the epiltle, in which ‘he difcourfes, in 
a very beautiful and entertaining manner, on fhe introductory 
fines to the third book of Virgi/’s Geergics, which contain one 
of the fineft allegories in antiquity. This note, for the bene- 
fit of fuch of our readers as have a claffical tafte, we fhall take 
the liberty to infert: it is as follows. 

‘ On the idea of the Apother/is, which was the ufual mode 
of flattery in the 4ugu/fan age, but, as having the counte- 
nance of public authority, fometimes inartificially enough 
employed, Virgil hath projected one of the nobleft allegories 
in antient poetry, and at the fame time hath given to it-all 
the force of Jy compliment, the occa/ion itfelf allowed. Each 
of thefe excellencies was to be expected from his talents. 
For as his genius led him to the /ub/ime, fo his exquifite 
judgment would inftrué& him to palliate this bold fiction, 
‘and qualify, as much.as poffible, the fhocking adulation im- 
plied in it. So fingular a beauty deferves to be fhewn: at 
large. 

‘ The th'rd Georgic fets out with an apology for the low 
and fimple argument of that work, which, yet, the poet 
efteemed, for its novelty, preferable to the fublimer; but 
trite, themes of the Greek writers. Not but he intended, 
on fome future occafion, to adorn a nobler fubje&t. This 
was the great plan of the Anzis, which he now prefigures 
and unfolds at large. For, taking advantage of the-nobleft 
privilege of ‘his art, he breaks away, in a fit of prophetic en- 
thufiafin, to foretel his fucceffes in this projected enterprize, 
and, under the imagery of the antient trixmph, which com- 
prehends, or fuggefts to the imagination, whatever is moft 
auguft in human affairs, to delineate the future glories of 
this ambitious defign. The whole conception, as we fha!l 
fee, is of the utmoft grandeur and magnificence ; though, 
according to the ufual management of the poet (which, as 
not being apprehended by his critics, hath furnifhed occa- 
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fion, even to the beft of them, to charge him with a want 
of the /ublime) he hath contrived to foften and famiharize 
its appearance to the reader, by the artful manner in which 


it is introduced. It ftands thus : 


‘ tentanda via eft, qua me quoque poffim 
“ Tollere humo, vittorque virim volitare per ora. 


© This idea of vidtory, thus cafually dropped, he makes the 
bafis of his imagery ; which, by means of this gradual pre- 
paration, . offers itfelf eafily to the apprehenfion, though it 
thereby lofes, as the poet defigned it fhould, much of that 
broad glare, in which writers of lefs judgment love to fhew 
their ideas, as tending to fet the common reader at a gaze. 
The allegory then proceeds : 


© Primus ego in patriam mecum (modo vita fuper fit ) 
© Aonio rediens deducam vertice Mu/fas. 


The projeéted conqueft was no lefs than that of all the Gre- 
cian Mufes at once ; whom, to carry on the decorum of the 
allegory, he threatens, 1. to force from their high and ad- 
vantageous fituation on the fummit of the Aonian mount ; 
and, 2. to bring captive with him into /taly: the former 
circumftance intimating to us the difficulty and danger of 
the enterprize ; and the /atter, his complete execution 
of it. 

© The palmy, triumphal entry, which was ufual to victors 
on their yeturn from foreign fuccefies, follows: 


© Primus Idumaas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 


But antient conquerors did not hold it fufficient to reap this 
tranfient fruit of their labours. They were ambitious to 
confecrate their glory to immortality, by a temple, or other 
public monument, which was to be built out of the fpoils of 
the conquered cities or countries. ‘This the reader fees is 
fuitable to the idea of the great work propofed ; which was, 
out of the old remains of Grecian art, to compofe a new one, 
that fhould comprize the virtues of them all: as, in fa@t, 
the #neid is known to unite in itfelf whatever is moft ex- 
cellent, not in Hamer only, but, univerfally, in the wits of 
Greece, The everlafting monument of the marble temple is 
then reared : 
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© Et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam. 


And, becau(e antient fuperftition ufually preferred, for thefe 
purpofes, the banks of rivers to other fituations, therefore 
the poet, in beautiful allufion to the fite of fome of the moft 
celebrated pagan temples, builds bis on the Adinczus. We fee 
with what a {crupulous propriety the allufion is carried on. 


‘ Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
‘ Mincius, © tenera pretexit arundine ripas. 


Next, this temple was to be dedicated, as a monument of the 
victor’s piety, as well as glory, to fome propitious, tutelary 
deity, under whofe aufpices the great adventure had been 
atchieved. The dedication is then made to the poet’s divi- 
nity, Auguftus : 


* In medio mihi Czfar erit, templumque tenebit. 


Templum tenebit. The expreffion is emphatical ; as inti- 
mating to us, and prefiguring the fecret purpofe of the 
Zineis, which was, in the perfon of 4xeas, to fhadow forth 
and confecrate the character of Auguftus. His divinity was 
to fill and occupy that great work. And the ample circuit 
and magnificence of the epic plan was projected only, as a 
more awful enclofure of that auguft prefence, which was to 
inhabit and folemnize the vaft round of this poetic building. 

* And now the wonderful addrefs of the poet’s artifice ap- 
pears. The mad fervility of his country had detfied the em- 
peror in good earneft: and his brother poets made no fcru- 
ple to wor/bip in his temples, and to come before him with 
handfuls of rea/ incenfe, fmoking from the altars. But the 
fobriety of Virgil’s adoration was of another caft. He feizes 
this circumftance only to embody a poetical fiction ; which, 
on the fuppofition of an actual deification, hath all the force 
of compliment, which the fad implies, and yet, as prefent- 
ed through the chafte veil of allegory, eludes the mon- 
{trows offence, which the mased recital muft needs have gi- 
ven to decency and common fenfe. Had the emperor’s 
popular divinity been flatly acknowledged, and adored, the 
praife, even under Virgil’s management, had been infuffera- 
ble for its extravagance ; and, without fome fupport for his 
poetical numen to reft upon, the figure had been more forced 
and ftrained, than the rules of juft writing allow. As it is, 
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the hiftorical truth of his afotheofis authorizes and fupports 
the fiéticn, and the fiction, in its turn, ferves to refine and ~ 
palliate the Ai/fory. 

© The nes being, by ‘the poet’s improvement of this cir- 
curmftance, thus naturally predicted under the image of a 
temple,’we may expect to find a clofe and ftudied analogy 
betwixt them. The great component parts of the one will, 
no doubt, be made, very faithfully, to reprefent and adum- 
brate thofe of the other. This hath been executed with 
great art and ‘diligence. 


© x. The temple, we obferved, was erected on the banks 
of a river. This fite was not only proper, for the reafon al- 
ready mentioned, but alfo, for the further convenience of 
inftituting public games, the ordinary attendants of the con- 
ecration of temples, ‘Thefe were generally, as in the cafe 
of the Olympic and others, celebrated on the banks of 
rivers. 


* Iii vidor ego, et Tyrio con/peus in oftrd, 

* Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 

* Cura mibi, Alpheum linquens lucofque Molor: hi, 
© Curfibus et crudo decernet Graecia cefiu. 


To fee the propriety of the fgure in this place, the reader 
needs only be reminded of the écck of games in the 4neid, 
which was purpofely introduced in honour of the emperor, 
and, not, as is commonly thought, for a mere trial of fkill 
between the poet and his mafter. “lhe emperor was paffio- 
nately fond of thefe fports, and was even the author, or re- 
ftorer, of one of them. It is not to be doubted, that he al- 
ludes alfo to the gurnquennial games, actually celebrated, in 
honour of his temples, through many _ parts of the empire. 
And this the poet undertakes in the civil office of viéfor. 


© 2, What follows is in the redigious office of pric. For 
it is to be noted, that, in affuming this double character, 
which the decorum of the folemnities, here recounted, pre- 
fcribed, the poet has an eye to the political defign of the 
Aineisy which was to do honour to Ce/ar, in either capacity 
of a civil and religious perfonage ; both being effential to the 
idea of the perfect legiflatorg he was to adorn and recom- 


mend. The account of his facerdotal Sunéiions is delivered in 
thefe words: 
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* Iyfe caput tonfe foliis ornatus olive 

‘ Dona feram. Fam nunc folemnes ducere pompas 
© Ad delubra juvat, caefofque videre juvencos 5 

‘ Vel feena ut verfis difcedat frontibus, utque 

© Purpurea intexti tollant aulea Britannt. 


The imagery in this place cannot be underftood, without 
reflecting on the cuftomary form and difpofition of the pa- 
gan temples. Delubrum, or Delubra, for either number is 
ufed indifferently, denotes the fhrine, or fanctuary, wherein 
the ftatue of the prefiding God was placed. This was in 
the center of the building. Exaétly before the delubrum, 
and at no great diftance from it, was the a/tar. Further, 
the fhrine, or delubrum, was inclofed and fhut up on all fides 
by doors of curious carved-work, and duétile ver/s, embel- 
lifhed by the rich embroidery of flowers, animals, or human 
figures. This being obferved, the progrefs of the imagery 
before us will be this. The proceffion ad delubra, or fhrine : 
the facrifice on the altars, erected before it: and Jaftly, the 
painted, or rather wrought /cenery of the purple ver/s, in- 
clofing the image, which were ornamented, and feemed to 
be fultained or held up by the figures of inwoven Britons. 
The meaning of all which, is, that the poet would proceed 
to the celebration of Ce/far’s praife in all the gradual, fo- 
lemn preparation of poetic pomp: that he would render the 
moft grateful offerings to his divinity in thofe occafional ¢p:- 
Jodes, which he fhould confecrate to his more immediate ho- 
nour: and finally, that he wou!d provide the richeft texture 
of his fancy, for a covering to that admired image of his 
virtues, which was to make the fovereign pride and glory of 
his poem. The choice of the inwoven Britons, for the fupport 
of his vel, is well accounted for by thofe, who tell us, that 
Augufius was proud to have a number of thefe to ferve about 
him in quality of flaves. 

* The ornaments of the doors of this de/ubrum, on which 
the fculptor ufed to lavifh all the riches of his art, are next 
* delineated, 
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* In foribus puznam ex auro folidoque elephanto 

* Gangaridum faciam, vidtorifgue arma Quirini ; 

© Atque hic undantem bello, magnumque fiuentem 

© Nilum, ac nav-li furgentes are columnas. 

* Addam urbes Afie domitas, pulfumque Niphatem, 

. Fidentemgue fuga Parthim ver fifque fagittis ; 

‘ Et duo rapta manu dive fo ex hofie trophaa, 

* Bifoue triumphatas ut: o,ue ex lit.ore gente, 
‘ 
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Here the covering of the figure is too thin to hide the /ite- 
ral meaning from the commoneft reader, who fees, that the 
feveral triumphs of Ca/ar, here recorded in feulpture, are 
thofe, which the poet hath taken mott pains to fini/h, and 
hath occafionally inferted, as it were, in miniature, in feve- 
ral places of his poem. Let him only turn to the prophetic 
fpeech of Anchifes’ fhade in the vith, and to the defcription 
of the fhield in the vi1ith book. 

© Hitherto we have contemplated the decorations of the 


¢ /brine, i. e. fuch as bear a more direct and immediate re- 
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ference to the honour of Cafar. We are now prefented 
with a view of the remoter, furrounding ornaments of the 
temple. Thefe are the illuftrious Trajan chiefs, whofe ftory 
was to furnifh the materials, er, more properly, to form the 
body and ca/é, as it were, of his auguft ftruéture. They are 
alfo conneéted with the idol deity of the place,by the clofeft 
ties of relationfhip, the /u/ian family affecting to derive its 
pedigree from this proud original, ‘The poet then, in his 
arrangement of thefe additional figures, with admirable judg- 
ment, completes and rounds the entire fiction. 


* Stabunt &F Parii lapices, fpirantia figna, 

© Affaraci proles, demiffaque ab Fove gentis 

‘ Nomina: Trofgue parens S Troje Cynthius @ufor. 

Nothing now remains but for fame to eternize the glories 
of what the great architect had, at the expence of fo much 
art and labour, completed ; which is predicted in the higheft 
fublime of antient poetry, under the idea of envy; whom 
the poet perfonalizes, fhuddering at the view of fuch tran- 
fcendant perfection ; and tafting, beforehand, the pains of 
a remedilefs vexation, ftrongly pictured in the image of the 
worft infernal tortures. 

© Invidia infelix furias amnemque feverum 

* Cocyti metuit, tortofque Lxonis angues, 

* Immanemque rotam, & non exuperabile faxum. 


¢ Thus have I prefumed, but with a religious awe, to in- 
fpect and declare the myfteries of this ideal temple. The 
attempt, after all, might have been cenfured, as prophane, 
if the great MAy/fagegue himfelf, or fomebody for him *, had 


* In thefe lines, 
« Mex bamen ardentes accincar dicere pugnas 
‘ Cafaris, & nomen fama tot ferre per annos, 
© Tithini primd quot abeft ab origine Cefar. 
Which I iufpect not to have been from the hapd of Virgil, 
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© not given us the undoubted key to it. Under this encou- 
© ragement I could not withftand the temptation of difclofing 
thus much of one of the nobleft fictions of antiquity; and 
the rather, as the propriety of allegoric compofition, which 
made the diftinguifhed pride of antient poetry, feems but 
little known, or attended to, by the modern profeflors of 
this fine art.’ 
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We now proceed to give fome account of our author’s dif 
courfe on poetical imitation, which is fubjoined to his notes on 
the epiftle to Zuguffus. His view in entering on this new field 
of criticifm, is to furnifh a pertinent anfwer to the two follow- 
ing quettions, in which, he tells us, the credit of almoft all 
great writers, fince the time of Hemer, is intimately concern- 
ed: the firft is, Whether what we commonly take for IMiT A= 
TION, may not, with probatility enough, for the msft part, be 
accounted for from general caufes; the fecond, Whether, in the 
cafe of confeffed imitations, any certain and neceffary cinclufion 
holds to the cdifadvantage of the natural GENIUS of the imitator. 
In order to refolve thefe queftions, he takes the matter pretty 
deep, and endeavours to deduce it from its firft principles. 

That it may appear how far the fame common principles of 
nature will go towards effecting the /fmilarity, obferved in two 
or more writers, he confiders very diftinéily, 1/7, the MATTER, 
and, 2d/;, the MANNER, of all poetical imitation. He obferves, 
that in all that range of natural objecis, over which the reftlefs 
imagination of the poet expatiates, there is no fubject of picture 
or imitation, that is not reducible to one or other of the three 
foilowing clafies: 1. Tbe material world, or that vaft com- 
pages of corporeal forms, of which this univerfe is compound- 
ed; 2. The internal workings and movements of his own 
mind, under which our author comprehends the manners, fen- 
timents, and paffions ; 3. Thofe internal operations, as they 
are made objeCtive to fenfe by the outward figns of gefture, 
attitude, or action. 

Of all the various delineations in the pocts, of the HEA- 
VENS, in their viciffitude of times and feafons; of the EARTH, 
in its diverfity of mountains, valleys, promontories, Gc. of the 
SEA, under its feveral afpe€is of turbulence, or ferenity ; of 
the make and ftruQure of ANIMALS, Wc. he tells us, it can 
rarely be affirmed, that they are copies of one another, but ra- 
ther the genuine products of the fame creating fancy, ope- 
rating uniformly in them all. As that beauteous arrangement 
of natural objects, which arrefts the attention on all fides, and 
is the object of that fpecies of poetical imitation called defcrip- 
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tive, makes a neceflary and forcible impreflion on the human 
mind, and is continually prefent to the eye, mr. Hurd thinks 
there is no way of avoiding the moft exact agreement of re- 
prefentation of it. 

To explain his meaning by a familiar inftance, he lays be- 
fore his readers #lian’s defcription of the Grecian TEMPE, 
given from the life, and without the heightenings of poetic 
ornament, and obferves, that this picture is, in fact, the fub- 
ftance of all thofe lufcious and luxuriant paintings, which poe- 
try hath ever been able to feign, and that there is nothing more 
in the Elyfiums, the Arcadias, the Edens of antient and mo- 
dern fame. But when he fays, that the zdentity of the fubjedt- 
matter in natural defcription is no fure evidence of imitation, 
he only fpeaks of defcription in general ; for he allows, that 
where the local peculiarities of nature are to be defcribed, there 
an exact conformity of the matter will evince an imitation. 
* To give an obvious inftance, fays he, which hath been fug- 
© gefted to me, though it hath not, perhaps, been taken no- 
© tice of by any writer. Defcriptive poets have ever been 
¢ fond of lavifhing all the riches of their fancy on the Spring. 
¢ But the appearances of this Prime of the year are fo diverfified 
¢ with the climate, that defcriptions of it, if taken direét] 
¢ from nature, muft needs be very different. The Greek and 
© Latin, and fince them the Provencal poets, when they infift, 
‘ as they always do, on the indulgent foftnefs of this feafon, 
“ its genial dews and foftering Lreezes, {peak nothing but what 
is agreeable to their own experience and feeling. 


‘ Itver; &F Venus; S&S Veneris prenuntius ente 
© Pinnatus graditur Lephyrus ve/tigia propter : 

© Flora quibus mater prefpergens anié vici 

© CunGa coloriius ezregits S odoribus opplet. 


Venus, or the fpirit of love, is reprefented by thoie poets as 
* brooding o’er this delicious feafon, 


© Rara fecundit voluptas: rura Venerem fentiunt, 
‘ b/a gemmas parpurantem pingit annum floribus, 

‘ Ipfa furgentis popillas de Favoni /piritu 

* Urguet in toros tepentess ipfs rovis lucidi, &c. 


and a great deal more to tlie fame purpofe, which every one 
* recollects in the old claffic, and in the Prevencal poets. 

‘ But when we hear this language from the more northern, 
and particularly our Exglif bards, who perhaps are fhiver- 
ing with the blafts of the north-eaft, at the very time their 
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imagination would warm itfelf with thefe notions, one is 
certain this cannot be the effeét of ob/fervation, but of a fport- 
ful fancy, enchanted by the native lovelinefs of thefe exotic 
images, and charmed by the fecret infenfible power of zmi- 
tation, 

‘ And to fhew the certainty of this conclufion, Shakefpear, 
we may obferve, who had none of this claffical or Proven- 
cal bias in his mind, always defcribes, not a Greek, or [ta- 
lian, or Provencal {pring, but an Engli/h one ; where we 
meet with many unamiable charaéters ; and, among the 
reft, inftead of Zephyr or Favonius, we have the bleak 
north-eaft, that nips the blooming infants of the fpring.’ 

After this our author goes on to fhew, that the poet, in 
addrefling himfelf to that province of his art, which confifts 
in defcribing manners, fentiments, and pajfions, hath only to 
confult with his own confcious reflection. Whatever be the 
fituation of the perfons, whom he would make known to us, 
let him but t:ke counfel of his own heart, we are told, and it 
will very faithfully fuggeft the fitteft and moft natural expref- 
fions of their character. © No man, fays he, can defcribe of 
others further than he hath fe/t himfelf: and what he hath 
thus known from his own feeling is fo confonant to the ex- 
perience of all others, that his defcription muft needs be 
true; that is, be the very fame, which a careful attention to 
fuch experience muft have diétated to every other.—In fum 
—To catch the manners living, as they rife, | mean, from 
our own internal frame and conttitution, is the fole way of 
writing naturally and juftly of human life. And every fuch 
defcription of ourfelves (the great exemplar of moral izmita- 
tion) will be as unavoidably fimilar to any defcription copied 
on the like occafion, by other poets ; as pictures of the na- 
tural world by different hands, are, and muft be, to each 
other, as being all derived from the archetype of one come 
mon original.’ 

After feveral very ingenious illuftrations of this branch of 
his fubjeét, mr. Hurd proceeds to contemplate the effects of 
reafon, charaéter, and pajfim, in vilible appearances. He ob- 
ferves, that nature is not more regular and confiftent with 
herfelf, in touching the fine and hidsen fprings of humanity, 
than in ordering the outward and grofler movements ; that 
the thoughts and affections of men paint themfelves on the 
countenance ; ftand forth in airs and attitudes; and declare 
themfelves in all the diverfities of human ad?ion. This, he 
tells us, is a new field for mimic genius to range in; a great 
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and glorious one, and which affords the nobleft and moft in- 
terefting objects of imitation. 

He treats this part of his fubje& at great length, and with 
much judgment and accuracy, and after reviewing the various 
objects of poctical imitation, comes to the following conclufion, 
viz. that of any fingle image or fentiment, confidered feparate- 
ly, and by itfelf, it can never be affirmed certainly, hardly 
with any fhew of reafon, merely on account of its agrec- 
ment in /ubjec?-matter with any other, that it was copied from 
it. 1f there be any foundation of this inference, it muft be 
laid, he fays, not in the matter, but MANNER of imitation: 
and this leads him to take a furvey of the fecond divifion of 
his fubject, viz. the manner of imitation, which, when con- 
jidered in its full extent, he tells us comprehends, 1. ‘The ge- 
neral plan or difpofition of a poem; 2. The choice and ap- 
plication of particular fubjeéts ; and, 2. The expreffion. 

In regard to the firft of thefe, he endeavours likewife to 
evince the efficacy of general principles, to bring about a fimi- 
litude in the method of compofition, without the guidance of 
the pole-ftar of example. To fupport this by the evidence of 
fact, he gives us a fhort account of a Chine/e tragedy, entitled 
the OxPHAN OF THE HOUSE OF CHAU, mentioned by 
P. Du Halde. This tragedy he examines by the rules of 
dramatic poetry, and fhews, that, befides feveral lefler marks 
of coincidence between it and the Grecian models, the general 
plan or ftructure of the poem, in the main, agrees very well 
tothe Greck form. Now, in a country fo remote in fituation 
as China, and fecluded by its circumftances, and not lefs by 
the native pride and fufficiency of its inhabitants, from all 
commerce with other nations, he tells us, that it will not even 
bear a fufpicion that their ideas of dramatic writing can be 
derived, and that we may be fure nothing but their own un- 
affifted fenfe has been their guide in thefe matters: fo that if 
common fenfe could lead the Chrne/e, in fo rude a ftate of 


their poetry, to fuch an identity of compofition with that of 


Greece, in more enlightened countries and times, where the 
difcipline of long experience, and criticifm, come in to the 
afiftance of the poet, he thinks that the ftriGtelt co: formity 
may well be confidered as the refult of common principles, 
though exploded under the opprobrious name of imiteticn. 
Having fhewn what it is that determines the general plan of 
a poem, our author proceeds to confider what there is in the 
nature of things to fix the order and connexion of fingle part: 
He obferves, that the general plan it/l/, of any poem, will 
eccafion fome unavoidable conformities in the difpofition of 
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its component parts ; that the édentity or fimilarity of the fub- 
je&t may create others ; and that, if no other affimilating caufe 
intervene, the very uniformity of common nature will, of ne- 
ceflity, introduce fome. In regard to the laft of thefe caujes 
he explains himfelf very fully, and begins with telling us, that 
the principal conftituent members of any work, next to the 
effential parts of the fable, are epifodes, defcriptions, and fini- 
lies. Part of what he advances on the fubject of epi/odes is as 
follows. 

© The epifade, fays he, belongs principally to the epic mufe ; 
¢ and the defign of it is to diverfify and ennoble the narra- 
© tion by digreffive, yet not unrelated ornaments ; the former 
© circumftance relieving the /implicity of the epic fable, while 
© the other prevents its unity from being violated. Now thefe 
© epifodical narrations muft either proceed from the poet him- 
¢ felf, or be imputed to fome other who is engaged in the 
© courfe of the fable ; and in either cafe, muft help, indi- 
© reétly at leaft, to forward it. 
‘ If of the /atter kind, a probable pretext muft be contrived 
for their introdu€tion ; which can be no other than that of 
fatisfying the curiofity, or of ferving to the neceflary infarma- 
tion of fome other. And in-either of thefe ways a itriking 
conformity in the mode of condu@ting the work is unavoid- 
able. 
‘ If the epi/ode be referred to the former clafs, its manner of 
introduion will admit a greater latitude. For it will vary 
with the fubjeét, or occafions of relating it. Yet we fhall 
miftake, if we believe thefe fubje€ts, and confequently the 
occafions, connected with them, very numerous. 1. They 
muft be of uncommon dignity and fplendor, otherwife no- 
thing can excufe the going out of the way to infert them. 
2. They muft have fome apparent conneétion with the fa- 
ble. 3. They muft further accord to the idea and ftate of 
the times, from which the fad/e is taken. Put thefe things 
together, and fee if they will not, with probability, account 
for fome coincidence im the cho'ce and epplications of the di- 
rec? epifode. And, admitting this, the fimilarity of even its 
conftituent parts is alfo neceflary.’ 
The cafe of defcription, our author tells us, is ftill clearer, 
the cbjec?s themfelves being not only neceflarily obtruded on 
the poet, but the occafions of introducing them reftrained by 
many limitations. After a fhort illuftration of th’s part of his 
fubject, he comes to the following conclufion, viz. that the 
dejcriptions of characters, even in the moft original defigners, 
will refemble cach other; and that the very contexture of a 
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work, defigned to evidence them in aéfion, will, under the 
management of different writers, be frequently much the 
fame. What he fays in regard to metaphor and comparifon, is 
fo very ingenious, that we cannot forbear laying it before our 
readers : it is as follows. 

¢ Intruth, fays he, fo far as direc? and immediate defcription is 
concerned, the matter is fo plain, that it will hardly be called 
into queftion. The difficulty is to account for the fimilarity 
of metaphor and COMPARISON (that is, of imagery, which 
comes in obliquely, and for the purpofe of illuftrating fome 
other, and, frequently, very remote and diftant fubjeét) ob- 
fervable in all writers. Here it may not feem quite fo eafy 
to make out an original claim; for, though defcriptions of 
the fame objeé?, when it occurs, muft needs be fimilar, yet 
it remains to fhew how the fame object comes, in this 
cafe, to occur atall. Before an anfwer can be given to this 
queftion, it muft be obferved, 1. that there is in the mind 
of man, not only a ftrong natural love of imitation, but of 
comparifon. We are not only fond of eopying fingle objects, 
as they prefent themfelves, but we delight to fet two ob- 
jeGts together, and contemplate their mutual afpects and 
appearances. The pleafure we find in this exercife of the 
imagination, is the main fource of that perpetual ufage of 
indireé? and allufive imagery in the writings of the poets; for 
I need not here confider the nece/fity of the thing, and the 
unavoidable introduction of fenfible images into all language. 
2. This work of comparifon is not gone about by the 
mind caufele/sly and capricioufly, There are certain ob- 
vious and ftriking refemblances in nature, which the poet 
is carried neceflarily to obferve, and which offer them- 
felves to him on the flighteft exercife and exertion of his 
comparing powers. It may be difficult to explain the caufes 
of this eftablifhed relationfhip in all cafes; orto thew di- 
ftinctly, what thefe fecret ties and connexions are, which 
link the objects of fenfe together, and draw the imagination 
« thus infentibly from one fubject to another. The moft ob- 
¢ vious and naturel is that of @d?ual fimilitude, whether in 
$ fhape, attitude, colour, or afpeé?. As when heroes are com- 
* pared to gods,----a hero in at ta firike at his foe, to a faul- 
con flooping at a dove,----blosd running down the fkin to the 
 flaining of ivory,----corn waving with the wind, to water in 
* mction. Sometimes the affociating caufe lies in the effec?. 
* As when the return of a good prince to his country is com- 
* pared to the fun,----a frefh gale to mariners, to the timely 
§ coming of a general to bis troops, &c. more commonly, in 
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fome property, attribute, or circumftance. Thus an intrepid 
hero fuggefts the idea of a rock, on account of its firmne/s 
and ftability,---of a lion, for his fiercene/s,---of a deer encom- 
rofi with wolves, for his fituation when furrounded with 
enemies. In fhort, for I pretend not to make a complete 
enumeration of the grounds of connexion, whatever the 
mind obferves in any objeé, that bears an analogy to fome- 
thing in any other, becomes the occafion of comparifon be- 
twixt them ; and the fancy, which is ever, in a great genius, 
quick at efpying thefe trazts of refemblance, and delights to 
furvey them, lets flip no opportunity of fetting them over 
againft each other, and producing them to obfervation. 

© But whatever be the cau/es, which aflociate the ideas of 
the poet, and how fantattic foever, or even cafual may 
fometimes appear to be the ground of fuch alflociation, yet, 
in refpect of the greater works of genius, there will ftill be 
found the moft exact uniformity of allufion, the fame ideas 
and afpects of things conftantly admonifhing the poet of the 
fame refemblances and relations. fay, in the greater works 
of genius, which mutft be attended to; for the folly of takin 
refemblances for imitations, in this province of allufon, hath 
arifen from hence; that the poet is believed to have all art 
and nature before him, and to be at liberty to fetch his 
hints of fimilitude and correfpondence from every diftant 
and obfcure corner of the univerfe. That is, the genius of 
the epic, dramatic, and univerfally, of the greater, poetry 
hath not been comprehended, nor their diftin& laws and 
characters diftinguifhed from thofe of an inferior fpecies. 

© The mutual habitudes and relations, (at leaft what the 
mind is capable of regarding as fuch) fubfifting between thofe 
innumerable objects of thought and fenfe, which make u 
the entire natural, and intelleétual world, are indeed infi- 
nite ; and if the poet be allowed to aflociate and bring to- 
gether all thofe ideas, wherein the ingenuity of the mind 
can perceive any remote fign or glimpfe of refemblance, it 
were truly wonderful, that, in any number of images and 
allufions, there fhould be found a clofe conformity of them 
with thofe of any other writer. But this is far from being 
the cafe. For 1. the more auguft poetry difclaims, as un- 
fuited to its ftate and dignity, that inquifitive.and anxious 
diligence, which pries into nature’s retirements ; and fearch- 
es through all her fecret and hidden haunts, to detec a 
forbidden commerce, and expofe to light fome ftrange un- 
expected conjunétion of ideas, ‘This quaint combination of 
remote, unallicd imagery, conftitutes a fpecies of enter- 
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tainment, which, for its movelty, may amufe and divert 
the mind in other compofitions; but it is wholly incon- 
fiftent with the referve and folemnity of the graver forms. 
There is too much curiofity of art, too folicitous an af- 
fectation of pleafing in thefe ingenious exercifes of the 
fancy, to fuit with the fimple majefty of the epos or drama; 
which difdains to caft about for forced and tortured allu- 
fions, and aims only to expofe, in the faireft light, fuch, as 
are moft obvious and natural. 2. This work of indired? 
imagery is intended, not fo much to illuftrate and enforce 
the original thought, to which it is applied, as to amufe and 
entertain the fancy, by holding up to view, in thefe occa- 
fional digreflive reprefentations, the pi€tures of pleafing fcenes 
and objects. But this end of allufion (which is principal in 
the fublimer works of genius) reftrains the poet to the ufe 
of a few fele& images, for the moft part taken from ob- 
vious common nature ; thefe being always moft illuftrious 
in themfelves, and therefore moft apt to feize and captivate 
the imagination of the reader. ‘Tvhus is the poet confined, 
by the very nature of his work, to a very moderate com- 
pafs of allufion, on both thefe accounts ; fir/?, as he muft 
employ the eafieft and moft apparent refemblances: and 
fecondly, of the/e, fuch as imprefs the moft delightful images 
on the fancy. 

‘ This being the cafe, it cannot but happen, that the al- 
lufions of different poets, of the higher clafs, though writ- 
ing without any communication with each other, will, of 
courfe, be much the fame on fimilar occafions. ‘There are 
fixed and real analogies between different material objects ; 
between thefe objects, and the zuward warkings of the mind; 
and, again, between thefe, and the external figus of them. 
Such, on every occafion, will not only offer themfelves to 
the fearching eye of the poet, but almoft force themfelves 
upon him ; fo that if he fubmit to be guided by the moft 
natural views of things, he cannot avoid a very remarkable 
correfpondence of imagery with his predeceflors. And we 
find this conclufion verified in faét; as appears not only. 
from comparing together the great antient and modern 
writers, who are known to have held an intimate corref- 
pondence with each other, but thofe, who cannot be fuf- 
pected of this commerce. Several critics, I obferved, have 
taken great piins to illuflrate the /entiments of Homer from 
fimilar inftances in the facred writers. The fame defign 
might eafily be carried on, in refpect of allufive imagery, 
it being obvious to common obfervation, that way 
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of the moft beautiful comparifons in the Greek poet. are to 
be met with in the Hebrew prophets. Nay, the remark 
may be extended to the undifciplined writers and fpeakers 
of the fartheft we/f and ea/?, whom nature inftructs to beau- 
tify and adorn their conceptions with the fame imagery. 5o 
little doth it argue an inferiority of genius in Virgil, if it be 
true, as the excellent tranflator of Homer fays, * that he 


“* has {carcely any comparifons, which are not drawn from his 
‘© mafter.” 
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‘ The truth is, the mature of the two fubjects, which the 
Greek poet had taken upon himfelf to adorn, was fuch, 
that it led him through every circumitance and fituation 
of human life ; which his quick attentive obfervation readily 
found the means of fhewing to advantage, under the cover 
of the moft fit and proper imagery. Succeeding writers, 
who had not contemplated his pictures, yet, drawing from 
one common original, have unknowingly hit upon the very 
fame. And thofe, who Jad, with all their endeavours af- 


_ter novelty, and the utmoft efforts of genius to ftrike out 


original lights, have never been able to fucceed in their at- 
tempts. Our AZi/ton, who was moft ambitious of this fame 
of invention, and whofe vaft and univerfal genius could not 
have miffed of new analzgies, had nature’s felf been able 
to furnifh them, is a glaring inftance to our purpofe. He 
was fo averfe from refting in the old imagery of Homer, 
and the other epic poets, that he appears to have taken 
infinite pains in the inveftigation of new allufions, which 
he picked up out of the rubbifh of every filly legend or ro- 
mance, that had come to his knowledge, or extracted from 
the dry and rugged materials of the fciences, and even the 
mechanic arts. Yet, in comparifon of the genuine treafures 
of nature, which he found himfelf obliged to make ufe of, 
in common with other writers, his own proper ftock of 
images, imported from the regions of art, is very poor and 
fcanty ; and, as might be expected, makes the leaft agree- 
able part of his divine work. 
‘ What is here faid of the epic holds, as I hinted, of all 
the more ferious kinds of poetry. In works of a lighter 
caft, there is greater liberty and a larger field of allufion 
permitted to the poet. All the appearances in art and na- 
ture, betwixt which there is any refemblance, may be em- 
ployed here to furprize and divert the fancy. ‘he farther 
and more remote from vulgar apprehenfion thefe analogies 
lie, fo much the fitter fer his purpofe, which is not fo much 
to illuftrate his ideas, as to place them in new and uncom- 
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mon lights, and entertain the mind by that odd fantaftic 
conjunction, or oppofition of ideas, which we know by the 
name of wit. Nay the /owe/f, as well as the leaft obvious 
imagery will be, often-times, the moft proper ; his view be- 
ing not to ennoble and raife his fubject by the means of - 
allufion, but to fink and debafe it by every art, that hath a 
tendency to excite the mirth and provoke the ridicule of 
the reader. Here then we may expect a much more origi- 
nal air, than in the higher defigns of invention. When all 
nature is before the poet, and the genius of his work allows 
him to feize her, as the flaepherd did Proteus, in every dirty 
form, into which fhe can poffibly twift herfelf, it were, in- 
deed, a wonder, if he fhould chance to coincide, in his ima- 
gery, with any other, from whom he had not exprefsly 
copied. ‘They who are converfant in works of wit and 
humour, more efpecially of thefe latter times, will know this 
to be the cafe, in fa/#. ‘There is not perhaps a fingle com- 
parifon in the inimitable T'eLeEMAQUE, which had not, 
© before, been employed by fome other of the poets. Can 
‘any thing, like this, be faid of RaBELAIs, BUTLER, 
© MarRvEL, SwirT, &c.’ 

Our author now proceeds, in the third place, to confider 
the expreffion, and he acknowledges, that in this the fureft and 
leaft equivocal marks of imitation are to be found. He tells 
us, that it may be regarded in two lights ; either as it refpects 
the general turn or manner of writing, which we call a /2yle, or 
the peculiarities of phrafe and dition. 

A ftyle in writing, he obferves, if not formed in exprefs imi- 
tation of fome certain model, is the pure refult of the difpofi- 
tion of the mind, and takes its character from the predomi- 
nam quality of the writer. He further obferves, that modes of 
writing are different in different countries, and even in the 
fame country at different times ; and after fome fhort general 
remarks on the fubjeét, tells us, that the ufe which the dif- 
cerning reader will make of them, is—that if different writers 
agree in the fame general difpofiticn ; are under the influence 
of the fame national character ; live together in the fame period 
of time, or in correfponding periods of the progreffion of man- 
mers; in every of thefe cafes fome confiderable fmilarity of 
expreflion may be occafioned by the agency of general princi- 
ples, without any fufpicion of ftudied or defigned imitation, 

He goes on to inform us, that an identity of phrafe and dice 
tion is a much furer note of plagiari/m: cenfidering the vaft 
variety of words, which any language, and efpecially the more 
copious ones, furnifh, and the infinite poffible combinatiors of 
them 
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them into all the forms of phra/eology, it would be very ftrange, 
he thinks, if two perfons fhould hit on the fame identical terms, 
and much more fhould they agree in the fame precife arrange- 
ment of them in whole fentences. But though there be no 
defending coinctdencies of this kind, and though fuch identity 
be a clear and decifive proof of imitation, yet even this, we 
are told, muft be underftood with fome limitations. 

There are, in every language, mr. Hurd obferves, fome 
current and authorized forms of fpeech, that can be claimed 
as matter of property by none. Befides, he tells us, that na- 
ture, under the fame conjunctures, gives birth to the /ame con- 
ceptions ; and that if they be of fuch a kind, as to exclude all 
thought of artifice, and the tricks of eloquence (as on occa- 
fions of deep anxiety and diftrefs) they run, of themfelves, 
into the fame form of expreffion. Further ftill, he obferves, 
under this head, that there are certain privileged forms of 
fpeech, which the peculiar idioms of different languages make 
neceflary in them, and which poetry confecrates in a//, He 
concludes this part of his fubject in the following manner. 

‘ From thefe general reflexions on /anguage, without re- 
© fining too far, or prying too curioufly into the myfteries of 
it, the fame conclufion meets us, as before. The expreffion 
of two writers may be /mi/ar, and fometimes even identical, 
and yet be original in both. Which fhews the neceffity 
there was to lead the reader through this long inveftigation 
of the general fources of /imilitude in works of INVENTION, 
in order to put him into a condition of judging truly and 
equitably of thofe of imiTATIoN., For if /milarity, even 
in this province of words, which the reafon of the thin 
fhews to be moft free from the conftraint of general rules, 
be no argument of theft in all cafes; much lefs can it be 
pretended of the other /ubyeé?s of this inquiry, which, from 
the neceflary uniformity of nature in all her appearances, 
and of common fenfe in its operations upon them, mutt give 
frequent and unavoidable occafion to fuch fimilarity. But 
then this is all I would infinuate. 

‘ For, after the proper allowances, which candid criticifm 
requires to be made on this head, it will ftill be true (and 
nothing in this effay attempts to contradié it) ¢ that coin- 
** cidencies of a certain 4ind, and in a certain degree, cannot 
“¢ fail to convict a writer of imitation.” What thefe are, the 
‘ impatient reader, I fuppofe, is ready to inquire. But it is 
* not every queftion, which can be eafily afked, that is as 
* eafily anfwered. There are apparently great difficulties in 
* anfwering this, Yet, on a ftrict attention to this matter, 
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© I perfuade myfelf they are not infuperable. It were very 
© poffible to aflign many at leaft of thofe cércumflances, from 
© which an imitation might, with certainty, be inferred. Some 
© few of thefe have been occafionally touched in the courfe of 
© this inquiry ; and I may find a time, hereafter, to enlarge 
© on fo new and fo curious a part of criticifm. At prefent the 
¢ defign would lead me too far.’ 

The praife of invention being of the higheft value to the 
poet, our author clofes his difcourfe with enquiring, how far 
the conceflion of his having borrowed from others, may be 
juftly thought to detract from him in that refpeét. In this 
apology for profej/ed imitators, he does not undervalue the pro- 
per merits of invention, nor plead the caule of thofe bale and 
abject fpirits, who have not the courage or ability to attempt 
any thing of themfelves, but only concerns himfelf with thofe, 
whofe talent of original genius is not difputed, but the degree 
of ftrength and vigour, with which it prevails in them, fome- 
what lowered in the general eftimation, from the imputed 
crime of FLAGIARISM. With refpect to fuch as thefe, 
fomething, he thinks, we be faid, not‘undeferving the notice 
of the candid reader. Part of what he advances is as fol- 
lows. 
¢ The moft univerfal caufe, inducing imitation in great 
writers, is, the force of early difcipline and education. Were 
it true, that poets took their de/criptions and images, imme- 
diately and folely from common nature, one might expect, 
indeed, a general /imilitude in their works, but fuch, as 
could feldom or never, in all its circumftances, amount te 
a ftric&t and rigorous correfpondency. The properties of 
things are fo numerous, and the /:ghts in which they fhew 
themfelves to a mind, uninfluenced by former prejudices, fo 
different, that fome grace of novelty, fome tincture of ori- 
ginal beauty, would conflantly infufe itfelf into all their de- 
lineations. But the cafe is far otherwife. Strong as the 
bent of the imagination may be to contemplate Jiving forms, 
and to gaze with delight on this grand theatre of nature, its 
attention is foon taken off, and arrefted, on all fides, by 
thofe infinite mirrors, and reflexions of things, which it 
every where meets with in the world of imitation. Weare 
habituated to a furvey of this /ccondary and derivative nature, 
as prefented in the admired works of art, thro’ the intire 
courfe of our education. The writings of the beft poets are 
put into our hands, to inftruct us in the knowledge of men 
end things, as {oon as we are capable of apprehending them. 


© Nay, we are taught to lifp their very words, in re’ = 
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dereft infancy. Some quick and tranfient glances we can- 
not choofe but caft, at times, on the phenomena of living 
beauty ; but its forms are rarely contemplated by us with 
diligence and affiduity, but in thefe mirrors, which are the 
conftant furniture of our fchools and clofets. And no won- 
der, were we even left to ourfelves, that fuch fhould be 
our proper choice and determination. For, by the prodi- 
gious and almoft magical operations of fancy on original ob- 
jects, they even fhew fairer, and are made to look more at- 
tractive in thefe artificial reprefentations, than in their owh 
rude and native afpects. Thus by the united powers of 
difcipline and inclination, we are almoft neceffitated to /ce 
nature in the fame /ight, and to know her only inthe dre/s, 
in which her happier fuitors and favourites firft gave her to 
obfervation. 

© The effe&t of this ftrong and early bias of the mind, which 
infenfibly grows into the inveteracy of habit, needs not be 
infifted on. When the poet, thus tutored in the works of 
imitation, comes to addrefs himfelf to imventton, thefe fami- 
liar images, which he hath fo often and fo fondly admired, 
immediately ftep in and intercept his obfervation of their 
great original. Orr, if he has power to hold them off, and 
turn his eye directly on the primary objec, he ftill inclines 
to view it only on that fide and in thofe /ights, in which he 
has been accuftomed to ftudy it. Nor let it be faid, that 
this is the infirmity only, of weak minds. It belongs to our 
very natures, and the utmoft vigour of genius is no fecuri 
againft it. Cwx/fom, in this as in every thing elfe, moulds, 
at pleafure, the foft and dudtile matter of a minute fpirit, 
and by degrees can even bend the elaftic metal of the 
greateft, 

‘© And if this force of habit can thus determine a writer 
knowingly, to zmitaticn, it cannot be thought ftrange, that 
it fhould frequently carry him into refemblance, when him- 
felf perhaps is not aware of it. Great readers, who have 
their memories fraught with the ftores of ancient and mo- 
dern poetry, unavoidably employ the fentiments, and fome- 
times the very words of other writers, without any difting& 
remembrance of them, or fo much as the fu‘picion of having 
feen them. At the leaft, their general caft of thinking or 
turn of expreffion will be much affected by them. For the 
moft original writer as certainly takes a tinflure from the au- 
thors in which he has been moft converfant ; as water, from 
the beds of earths or minerals, it hath happened to run over, 
Efpecially fuch authors, as are ftudied and even got by heart 
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“ by us in our early youth, leave a lafting impreffion, which 
« is hardly ever effaced out of the mind. Hencea certain con- 
* ftrained and unoriginal air, in fome degree or other, in every 
“ genius, throughly difciplined by a cour/e of learned education. 
* Which, by the way, leads to a queftion, not very abfurd 
* in itfelf, however it may pafs with moft readers, for para- 
© doxical, viz. ** Whether the ufual forms of learning be not 
‘© rather injurious to the true poet, than really affifting to him?” 
It fhould feem to be fo for a natural reafon. For the fa- 
culty of invention, as all our other power., is much improv- 
ed and ftrengthened by exercife. And great reading pre- 
vents this, by demanding the perpetual exercife of the mes 
mory. ‘Thus the mind becomes not only indifpofed, but, 
for want of ufe, really unqualified, to turn itfelf to other 
views, than fuch as habitual recollection eafily prefents to 
it. And this I am perfuaded hath been the cafe with many 
a fine genius, and efpecially with oxe of our own country ; 
who, as appears from fome original efforts in the fublime 
allegorical way, had no want of natural talents for the great- 
er poetry; which yet were fo reftrained and difabled by his 
conftant and fuperftitious ftudy of the old claffics, that he 
was, in fact, but a very ordinary poet. ‘They, who prefer 
the frefhnefs and giace of novelty, that native glofs of 
beauty, which pure invention gives to underived fentiment 
or expreffion, to every other virtue, will therefore incline to 
this opinion. But if, indeed, it be, as one fays, that, ** tho’ 
invention be the mother of poetry, yet this child is, like all 
others, born naked, and muft be nourifhed with care, 
cloathed with exaétnefs and elegance, educated with in- 
duftry, inftructed with art, improved with application, cor- 

** rected by feverity, and accomplifhed with labour and with 
** time, before it arrives at any degree of perfection ;” [Sir 
‘ Will. Temple, Effay on poetry.] If this be the cafe, the 
© culture of education, and the ufe and ftudy of the beft mo- 
dels of art may be thought expedient Yet this may, after 
all, be wanting only to inferior wits. The truly infpired, 
it may be, have need only of their ¢<zch from heaven. And 
does not the example of the firft of our poets, and the moft 
honoured for his invention, of amy, give a countenance to 
this enthufiaftic conclufion? It is poffible, there are, who 
think @ want of reading, as well as a vait fuperiority of ge- 
nius, hath contributed to lift this aftonifhing man, to the 
glory of being efteemed the moft original THINKER and 
SPEAKER, fince the times of Ldomer.’ 7 
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He further obferves, on this fu ject, that were the power 
of early bab:t to incline the mind to imitation of lefs powers 
than it really is, the high hand ot authority wou'd compel it. 
For the firft originals in the fevera! pieces of poctry, he tells 
us, like the Autocihenes of old, were deemed to have come into 
the world by a kind of miracle, and reputed perfect prodigies 
by the admiring multitude, from their firft appearance: fo that 
their authority, in a fhort time, became /acred ; and fucceed- 
ing writers were obliged, at the hazard of their fame, and as 
they dreaded the charge of a prefumptuous and prophane liber- 
tini/m in poetry, to take them for their guides and models. 
But this was not all: rea/fon itfelf, we are told. foon came in, 
tu the fupport of authority: and fo added a double tie to its 
obligations. For when fober and enlightened criticifm began 
to infpect, at leifure, thefe miracles of early invention, it pre- 
fently acknowledged them for the de, as well as the moft 
ancient, poctic models ; and accordingly recommended, or 
more properly enjoined them by rule, to the imitation of all 
aces. 
There are feveral other things advanced, by our authof, 
en this head, but we muft clofe our account of his ingenious 
difcourfe, fince to give every thing that is curious in it, were 


tran{cribing tne whole. Wy; 
fp, 





ArT. tt. The new difpenfatory. Coutarning 1. The theary and 
practice of pharmacy. Il. A diftribution of medicinal fin.s 
ples, according to their virtues and medi inal qualities; the 
defeription, ufe, and dfe of each articie. Lil. A fu! tranf- 
lation of the London and Ed nburgh p armaceportas, 2ith 
the ufe, dafe, 8c. of the feverul medcine Lv. Déreé ons 
for extemporaneous prejeription; wih a ject nun be of ele- 
gant forms, V. A colieflion of cheap remedies for ihe ufe 
of the poor. The wh:le inter{pe-fed with pradiical cau.ions 
and cbhjervations. In:ended a: a correction and wunprovement 


of Quincy Ao . Os. Nourie. 
J 


T is dificult to give a jufter account of the fcope of this 
A valuave book, than what may be abridged from the au- 
thor’s own (which is not the cafe of every book) who fays, 
in his preface, p. 2. * We have prefixed, by way of intro- 
* duction to the work, a general theory of pharmacy, and 
© a practical account of the pharmaceutical inftruments and 
opcrations, Jn the theoretical part care has bezn taken to 
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avoid all hypothetical reafonings, and to deliver only the 
direct refult of experiment and obfervation. Hence the 
properties, qualities, and mutual relations of medicinal fub- 
{tances here laid down, are to be looked upon as general 


nA nR & 


able preparation or combination of the feveral principles 
‘ may be judged.’ 

An account of the weights and meafures ufed in this dif- 
penfatory immediately follows, in which, before a late ed:tion 
of the London Pharmacepeia, there had been much confu- 
fion: and to this are annexed curious and wieful tables of 
the weight of different fluids; the fpecific gravity of diffe- 
rent folids, and fluids; of the quantity of fixed alcaline fale 
neceflary to faturate different acids; of the quantity of zcid 
deftroyed by different abforbents ; of the quantity of abforb- 
ent earths foluble in acids; and the proportion of eflential 
oy! obtainable from different aromatics. 

‘ The firft part, our author continues, of the work itfelf, 
© contains what is called the materia medica, in two books: 
“ one treats of fimples in general, and the diftribution of 
© them under general heads; the other of the feveral ar- 
© ticles in particular, “The fimples, he obferves, are diftri- 


"6 bured both according to their virtues, and feniible proper- 


© ties; the author judging the latter, which is chiefly on the 
© plan of Cartheufer, to be preferable to the former of dr. 
© Quincy’s.’ He annexes to the capital drugs fuch a defcrip- 
tion as ferves to diftinguifh the good and genuine from the 
ordinary and adulterate ; and rejecting the fabulous virtues 
afcribed to them in fome former difpenfatories, he retains only 
thofe which experience has repeatedly attefted, or which may 
be rationaliy inferred from the agreement of one fimple, in 
its fenfible quality, with another of known efficacy. ‘The 
active part of the fimple is alfo fpecified, and the beft form of 
adminiftring each directed from actual experiment, of which, 
we mutt allow ourauthor, little is to be found in other works 
of this fort. 

The preparations of the new pharmacopceias of London 
and Edinburgh; fuch of the old ones as are ftill officinal, and 
fome lately come into efteem here and abroad, are contained 
inthe third. The virtues, dofes, and neceflary cautions in 
exhibiting them are alfo fpecified. 

The third part gives directions for extemporaneous pre- 
{cription ; a fmall collection of elegant and efficacious ones 
in prefent efteem, as well as a number of cheap and effectual 
mevicines for the poor; and the work concludes, as ufual, 
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principles of the art; from which the effet of any affign- 
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with an index of remedies adapted to various diftempers, and 
Latin and Englifh ones of all the fimple and compound me- 
dicines. 

We have carefully perufed a contiderable part of this truly 
accurate work, and been at the pains to compare fome por- 
tions of it with that it profefles to correct and improve, 
which, without much derogation to the latter, we think is, 
in many inftances, effected. The introduction particularly 
is exce! Jently dincfied d, and perfpicuous, evincing the author’s 
accurate knowledge in practical chemiftry. He appears alfo 
to have kept pretty clofely up to his plan in his account of 
the materia medica. As for the compofitions and preparations, 
which are always fuppofed to be compiled, they are undoubt- 
edly juft tranfcripts from the authorized difpenfatories they 
have been publifhed in. Many have been devifed fince dr, 
Quincy’s time, as medical prefcription will fluctuate even 
rs Wi than language, according to the axiom of dies diem 
docet. In other ‘efpests his ftyle, and many of his medical 
refle€tions, coincide with Quincy’s ; though he feems to attend 
but little to thofe editions i:nce his death, which contain ma- 


ny additions to his difpenfatory. Y 





Art. 1v. Pharmacopceia Edinburgenfis pauperum: or, the 
dijpenfaiory por the ufe of the royal hofpital in Kdinburgh ; 
nw travfla: ‘ed into Knghth, and improved, with the opera- 
tions, virtues, and dfs of the feveral medicines far ihe maoft 
fafe and peedy cure of all dijeafes incident ta the fick-poor. 
Svo. is. Gd. Inoys. 


HE preface to th’s colle&tion, after a fu'fome and te- 
T dious compliment to the Bd: ndurg) difpenfatory, which 
it does not ftand in need of ; and which ts farther injudicious 
for the contempt it glances at all others, te'ls us, that this 
ho‘pital difpenfatory is publifhed as a moft ufeful and proper 
fuyplement to it; more efpecially as: the edi or affires us, it 
ftands improved here with the particular Operations, virtues, 
and dofes. Undoubtecly there are fume utetul prefcriptions 
in this fupplement, but moft of them fo trite and obvious, as 
to be very moderate difcoveries, Wich regard to the afcer- 
tainment of the dofes the editor mentions, we found « con- 
fiderable number of the material recipes, where the dofes are 
omitted. “Vhis made us recur to the tabula pifobgica, or 
table of dofes, where it was natural to expect this defect fup- 
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plied ; and where indeed we found moft, but not the whole; 
afcertained, with thofe of fome other officinal timples and 
compounds, in which however it feems odd that the extreme 
dofe of rhubarb is made but equal to that of jallap, wiz. 2 
fcruples. On the whole, this colleétion of hofpital reme- 
dies may fufliciently merit publication, but a little more mo- 
defty in regard to them would have fubftracted nothing from 
their efficacy. 





Art. v. The general dijpenfatory ; containing a tranflation 
of the pharmacopaias of the royal colleges of phyficians of 
London end Edinburgh, together with that of the royal hof- 
pital at Edinburgh, from the laff editicn: to which are add- 
ed the dojes, virtues, and ufes of the fimples as well as com- 
pounds, and in what cafes they are attended with danger. 
With a defizn to render the practice of phyfic more fafe, eafy, 
and fuecefful. By R. Brookes, M. D. author of the ge- 
neral practice of phyfic. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Newbery. 


HE contents of the title page to this compilation, fuper- 

fedes the neceffity of our faying much about it. What 
there is of new mutft be in the compiler’s remarks, which are di- 
ftinguifhed by afterifms. But this is fuch a moderate proportion, 
and that chiefly taken from medical writers, that the whole 
may be confidered as ac?wm agere, or a reiteration of what had 
been repeatedly done. Such books ferve to publifh an author’s 
riame, and demonitrate he fpends his time in fome branches 
of his profeffion: but they afford a medical infpector a greater 
inftance of his patience and affiduity, than of his parts or pe- 


netration. 
4 I ‘ 


Art. vi. The Slain Englith di/penfatory ; containing the na- 
tural hiftary’and medicinal virtues of the principal fimples 
now in ufe; alfa all the compofitions in the three difpenfatories 
of London, Edinburgh, and dr. Fuller; the biftory of the 
incorporation of the college of phyficians of London ; of the 
principal ch:mifts ; of the venereal difeafe ; of the circulation 
of the blood, and other important fubjects. By Robert Col- 
borne, apothecary in Chippenham, Wilts. Svo. 5s. Clarke. 
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rN HE title-page of this book, alfo, renders a much more 
particular account of it needlefs. And if dr. Brookes and 

mr. Colborne, whofe difpenfatories were publifhed nearly at the 
fame time, had known of each other’s intention, it might have 
faved a great many fupernumerary copies of the tranflations of 
the two principal difpenfatories, which their editions will pro- 
bably occafion. Mr. Culberne, however, feems determined to 
have publifhed fomething more than a meer difpenfatory, 
by the feveral additional articles mentioned in the title- 
page, which, with a declamation upon Airppacrates, a cata- 
logue of his materia medica, and four lifts of the fellows and 
members of the college of phy ficians at different times, make 
up 36 pages; that, exclufive of his account of the principal 
chemifts, compofe a preface, diftinguifhed from the difpenfa- 
tory with fome propriety, as the farraginous contents feem 
to have but a remote relation to it. In the accounts of the 
materia medica fome little diverfity will happen in all writ- 
ers, whieh are principally occafioned by the different medical, 
botanical, and officinal authors they have read. ‘This writer 
is particularly diffufe on the gin-/eng, which the other difpen- 
fatories fay very little of. His account is taken entirely from 
F. Fartoux, but he has nothing of that difcovered fome years 
paft in Penfylvania and Maryland, and \ately imported thence 
in confiderable quantities ; tho’ our experience of it has not 
as yet difcovered all the extraordinary virtues afcribed to it 
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ArT. vit. Philofophical tranfaGtions; giving fome account of 
the prefent undertakings, fiudies, and labours of the inge- 
nious, in many confidergble parts of the world. Vol. XLVII. 
- the years 175t andi75z. 4to. 12s. Od. fewed. C. 

avis. 


T HE royal fociety have thought it expedient to alter 
their former method of publifhing their tran/ac?ions in 
numbers, and for the future intend to defer their publica- 
tions till they can furnifh a fufficient number of papers to 
complete avolume. This now before us contains 571 pages, 
with an advertifement prefixed to it, which, as it may leffen, 


or perhaps take off fome prejudices, this fociety had by their — 


former remiffnefs expofed themfelves to, we fhall give it our 
readers at large, 
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‘ The committee appointed by the royal fociety to dire 
the publication of the Pdhrbjophical tranjactin:s take this 
opportunity to acquaint the public, that it fully appears, 
as well frou the council books and journals of the fociety, 
as from the repeated declarations, which have been made 
in feveral former tranfactions, that the printing of them was 
always, from time to time, the fing'e act of the refpec- 
tive fecretarics, till this prefent XJ. Vilh volume. And 
this information was thought the more neceffary, not only 
as it has been the common opinion, that they weie pub- 
lifhed by the authority, and under the direction of the fo- 
Cicty itfelf; but aifo becaufe feveral authors both at home 
and abroad, have in their writings called thea the Tran- 
factions of the royal focie'y. Whereas in truth the fociety, 
as a vody, never did intcreft themfelves any further in their 
publication, than by occafionally recommending the revival 
of them to fome of their fecretaries, when, from the par- 
ticular circumitsnces of their affairs, the tranfactions had 
happened for any length of time to be intermitted. And 
this feems principally to have been done with a view to 
fatisfy the pudlic that their ufual meetings were then con- 
tinued for the improvement of knowledge, and benefit of 
mankind, the great ends of their firft inflitution by the 
royal charters, and which they have cver fince fteadily pur- 
fued. 

‘ But the fociety being of late years greatly inlarged, and 
their communications more numerous, it was thought ad- 
vifeable, that 1 committee of tieir members fhould be ap- 
pointed to reconfider the papers read before them, and fe- 
lect out of thm fuch as they fhould judge moft proper for 
publication in the future ¢ranfactions ; which was accord- 
ingly done on the 26th of March 1752. And the grounds 
of their choice are, and will continue to be, the importance 
or fingularity of the fubjeéts, or the advantageous manner 
of treating them ; without pretending to anfwer for the 
certainty of the fadts, or propriety of ‘the reafonings, con- 
tained in the feveral papers fo publiihed, which muft ftill 
reft on the credit or judgment of their refpeétive authors. 
© It is likewife neceflary on this occafion to remark, that 
it isan eftablifhed rule of the fociety, to which they will 
always adhere, never to give their opinion, as a body, upon 
any fubjeét, either of nature or art, that comes before them. 
And therefore the thanks, which are frequently propofed 
from the chair, to be given to the authors of fuch papers, 
as are read at their accuftomed meetings, or to the per- 
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fois through whofe hands they receive them, are to be con- 
fidered in no other light, than as a matter of civility, in re- 
turn for the refpect fhewn to the fociety by thofe commu- 
nications. The like alfo is to be faid with regard to the 
feveral projets, inventions, and curiofities of various kinds, 
which are often exhibited to the fociety ; the authors where- 
of, or thofe who exhibit them, frequently take the liberty 
to report, and even to certify in the public news-papers, 
that they have met with the higheit applasfe and appro- 
bation. And therefore it is hoped, that no regard will 
hereafter be paid to fuch reports, and public notices ; which 
in fome inflances have been too ligitly credited, to the 
difhonour of the fociety.’ 

The firft article in this volume is a letter concerning a 
fire-ball, feen in the air Fuly 22. 1750, communicaced to 
the royal fociety by dr. Stukeley. 

2. An account of the fame meteor, by mr. Baker. 

3. Thermometrical-tables and obfervations, by dr. Sred- 
man. 

4. A general method for exhibiting the value of an alge- 
braical expreffion, involving feveral radical quantities in an in- 
finite feries: wherein fir J/aae Newton’s theorem for involving 
abinomial, with another of the fame author, relating to the 
roots of equations, are demonftrated. By mr. Simpj/on. 

5. Aletter by dr. Baily, &c. of the ufe of the bark in 
the fmail-pox. ; 

6. A method of making artificial magnets without the ufe 
of natural ones. By mr. Canton. ‘To which is prefixed the 
prefident’s report. 

7. Aurora borealis, obfervata a Petro Gabrii, J. V. D. 

8. Some farther obfervations on the cancer-major. By mr. 
Collinfon. 

g. An account of the right honourable Horace Walpole, 
efq; drawn up by himfelf. This is printed, by way of ap- 
pendix, at the end of mr. Wuyrt’s Effay on the virtues of 
line water, in the cure of the StoNE. See Review, Vol. VII. 

10. Extra&t of the obfervations made in /taly, by the abbe 
Nollet, on the Grotta de Cani. 

11. A letter from the rev. mr. AZurdaocke, concerning the 
mean motion of the moon’s apogee. 

(2. Experiments mage on a great number of living ani- 
mals, with the poifon of Lamas and of Ticumas. By dr. 
Feriffant. 

13. The cafe of a woman from whom the bones of a fve- 
tus were extracted. By mr. Debenbam, 
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14. New difcoveries relating to the hiftory of coral. By 
dr. Vitaliana Donati. 

15. Adiffertation upon the clafs of the phocze marine. By 
dr. Parfms. 

16. An account of an iliac pafon, from a palfy of the 
large inteftines. Sent by dr. De Ca/ftro. 

17, A letter from the fecretary of the royal academy of 
fciences in Sweden, concerning the variation of the magne- 
tic needle. | 

18. An extra&t of a letter relating to the ruins of Hercu- 
Janeum, 

1). A letter concerning the hermaphrodite, fhewn in Lon- 
don, By dr. Parfons. , | 

20. An account of a very fmall monkey. By dr. Parfens, 

21. Extraét of a letter’ from Napl:s, concerning Hercula- 
neum; containing an account and defcripiion of “the place, 
and what has been found in it. 

22. An occultation of the planet Venus by the moon in the 
aay: -time, obferved in Surrey-/Preet, London. By dr. Bevis, 

. An account of a remarkable appearance in the moon 
Avil 22. 37518. By mr. Short 

24. An account of the fitty plants from Che Siecpevdes. 
prefent d to th: rayal foc'ety by the worfhip'ul company of 
apa‘hecaris, for the yea’ 1750. purfuant to the dise€tion of 
fir oe | Soane. Rv dr. Filmer. 

25. Some obfervations on the fex of flowers. By mr. 
(ration 

. [wo letters of mr. Harrifon of Cambridce in New 
Eng! J concerning a fma! (pecies oO! wafps. 

27, A letter concern.ng mr Sright, the fat man at AZal- 
danin Efex, 

2S, . he cH#e€s of the hy ofcvamus albus, or white hen- 
bane ; in aletier trova or Stedman 
2g) The beft proportions tor fteam-engine cylinders, of a 
give: content, confidercd By Francis Bloke, efq. 

30, Mr. Fobu £ bradley s obfervations on the occultation of 
Sigg by the moon. : 
| . An account of rar. Franklin's treastife, latelv publifh- 
ed, entitled, £xperiments and obfervations on electricity, made 
at Philadelphia in America. By mr. Watfon 

22. A letter to dr. Hales, from captain Elis at Cape Monte, 
Africa. 

22. Obfervatians on the Roman colonies and ftations in Che- 
“fire and Lancafbire, By Thomas Percival, efq; 

34. Anaccount of veiblios Winkler’s experiments relating 
. to 
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to odours paffing thro’ eleétrifed globes and tubes ; being the 
extract and tranflation from the Latin of two letters fent by 
that gentleman to dr. Mortimer. With an account of the re- 
fult of fome experiments made here with globes and tubes, in 
order to verify the facts before-mentioned by mr. Watfon. 

. Anaccount of the bifhop of London’s garden at Fulham. 
By mr. /Vatfen. 

36. An account of an inverted Jris, obferved on the grafs 
in September ; and another in O@ober 1751. By Philip Car- 
teret Webb, ela; 

$7. Extracts of feveral letters concerning a body found in 
a vault in the church of Staverton in that county. 

38. Bxtract of a letter from profeflor Euler of Berlin, to 
the rev. mr. Ca/par [Veiftein. 

39. Extract of two letters from dr. 4//on, concerning lime- 
weter, 

40. A new Trocart for the puncture of the Hydrocephalus, 
and for other evacuations which are neceflary to be made at 
different times. By m Le Cat. 

41. Obfervations on the effects of the Vitrum Antimonii 
Ceratum. By monfieur Geoffroy. 

42. Extra of a leter from Fohn Browning, efg; to mr. 
Flenry Baker, concerning a dwarf. 
— 43. A letter concerning comets. 

44. A letter from Mr. Franklin concerning the effe&ts of 
lightning. 

45. Obfervations on fuxgous excrefcencies of the blader ; 
a cutting forceps for extirpating thefe excrefcencies ; and can- 
nula’s for treating thefe difeafes. By m. Le Cat. 

46. An account of the Cinnamon-tree. By mr. Watfon, 

47. Obfervations and experiments on animal bodies, di- 
gefted into a philofophical analytis, ; or inquiry into the caufe 
of voluntary mufcular motion. By dr. Marton. 

48. An account of an eruption of mount Ve/uvius, from 
its firft beginning to the 28th of Odfober' 1751. In a letter 
from mr Supple. 

49. An account of the eclipfe of the moon, which happened 
November 21, 1751. By mr. Short. 
50. A letter from the rev. father Augu/tin Hallerftein, to 


dr. Mortimer. 


51, A letter from monfieur Le Cat, concerning extraordi- 
nary ruptures. 


52. An account of the effects of lightning at Southmo/ton, 
in Devonfhire. By Fofeph Palmer, efq; 

53- A letter concerning the improvement of the bills of 
mortality. 54. A 
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54. A letter from monfieur Le Cat concerning the diflec- 
tion of a rupture. 

, An account of dr. Bohad/ch’s treatife, intitled, Difer- 
tatio phils fophico-medica de utilitate electrifationis in curandis 
morbis. 

56. An account of an horizontal top, invented by mr. Serfon, 

57. Obfervations made in going up the Pic of Teneriffe. 
By dr. Heberden. 

"¢8. Obfervations of the weather in J/adeira, made by dr. 
Fieberden. 

59. Extract of a letter from mr. Willem Van Hazen, con- 
cerning the quantity of rain which fell at Leyden in the year 
3751. 

: om An account of a double child. 

6x. An account of the phoenomena of eleé?ricity in vacuo, 
with fome obfervations thereupon. By mr. Wat/on. 

62. A letter from dr. Bevis, containing extras of father 
Augufiin Halierftein’s aftronomical obfervations made at Pekin 
in 1744 and 1747. 

. Extracts of feveral letters of dr. Mordach Mackenzie, 
concerning the plague at Conflantinople. 

64. A ‘Catalogue of the fifty plants from Chelfea garden 
prefented to the royal fociety ; for 1751. 

65. An account of dr. Binchinta’s Recucil d’ experiences 
Jaites a venife jur le medicine elecirique. By mr. Watfin. 

66. The cafe of the operation of the Empyema, fuccefsfully 
performed. By mr. Warner. 

67. An account of the eruption of mount Vefuvius, in Oc- 
tober 1754. 

68. An account of an Hydrophiby. By dr. Wilbraham. 

69. A letter concerning fome improvements made in the 
air pump. 

70. An account of Aphyllon & Dentaria heptephylles of 
Clufius, omitted by mr. Ray. By mr. Vat/on. 

71. An account of a machine ‘on killing of whales, pro- 
pofed by dr. Bond. 

72. An engine for raifing water by fire ; being an improve- 
ment of Savery’s conftruction to render it capable of working 
itfelf, invented by mr. de Moura, of Portugal. 

73. A letter from dr. Parfons, concerning the fhells of 
crabs. 

74. Spherical trigonometry reduced to plain. By Francis 
Blake, efq; 

75. An account of a manufcript treatife upon coral, and 
feveral other produCtions furnifhed by the fea, in order to 
iluftrate 
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‘)luftrate the natural hiftory thereof. By the fieur de Psy/fonnel. 

76. A letter concerning innoculation. 

“7. A fequel of the cafe of the right honourable Horace 
Walpole, efq; relating to the ftone. 

78. A letter concerning the late eruption of mount Vefuvius. 

. The cafe of a piece of bone, together with a ftone in 
the bladder, fuccefsfully extraéted. By mr. Warner, 

80, An account of a water-fpout raifed off the land, ia 
Deeping-fen, Lincolnfoire. By the rev. mr. Ray. 

81. A defcription of two methods by which the irregularity 
of the motion of a clock, arifing from the influence of heat 
and cold upon the rod of the pendulum, may be prevented. 
By mr. Ellicett. 

82. A defcription of a new tackle, or combination of pul- 
lies. By mr. Smeaton. 

83. Extraét of a letter concerning fome vegetable balls ; 
with remarks on them. By mr. Vat/on. 

84. A letter concerning the copper-fprings in the county 
of Wicklow, in Ireland. 

85. Extract of a letter concerning the introduction and 
fuccefs of innoculation in Geneva. 

86. A letter from dr. Parjons, concerning the formation 
of corals, coralines, “&c. 

87. A further account of the late plague at Con/fantinople, 
in a letter from dr. Mackenzie. 

88. A letter concerning the inventor of the contrivances in 
the pendujum of a clock, to prevent the irregularities of its 
motion by heat and cold. 

89. A Ictter concerning the caufe of thunder. 

go. Extracts of two letters concerning monfieur Daviel’s 
method of couching a cataract. 

gt. Letters concerning the fuccefs of the late ele€trical 
experiments in France. 

_ 92. Extracts of two letters of the abbé No/let, relating to 
the extracting eleCtricity from the clouds. 

g3- Extract of a letter upon the before-mention’d fubje&. 

94. Monfieur Fager’s remarks on the ufe, Sc. of the ftyp- 
tic purchafed by his moft Chri/fian majefty. 

95. A letter of mr. Franiin concerning an ele@rical kite. 

9%. A letter concerning the electrical experiments in Eng- 
land, upon thunder clouds. By mr. Wat/on. 

97. Extraé of a letter concerning the fuccefs of innocula- 
tion at Saz/dury. 

We imagine the twelfth article will not be unacceptable to 
our readels. 


Expe- 
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Experiments made on a great number of living animals, with the 

potfon Lamas, and of Ticunas, by mon/. Heriflant, dodtor 

g phyfic, and F. R. 8. Tranflated from the French, by 
Thomas Stack, 44. D. Read Jan. 31. 1750. 


© Monf. de la Condamine, of the royal acacemy of fciences 
of Paris, on his return from the voyage, which he made in 
the inward parts of South America from the coaft cf the 
South Sea to the coaft of Brafil and Guiana, by going down 
the river of the Amazons, brought to Paris a fmall quantity 
of a very danzerous poifon, much in ufe among the /ndzans 
of Lamas *, Ticunas, Pevas, and alfo among the Yamees, 
who all extract it by fire from divers plants, efpecially from 
certain plants, which the French call Lianes, 

© Thofe favages are very dextrous at maxing long trunks, 
which are the moft common weapon ufed by ‘the Indians for 
hunting. ‘To them they fit little arrows made of palm-tree, 
on which they puta little roll of cotton, that exaétly fills the 
bore of the tube. They fhoot them with their breath, and 
feldom or never mifs the mark. This fimple inftrument 
advantageoufly fupplies the defect of fire-arms among all 
thofe nations. They dip the points of thefe little arrows, 
as well as of thofe of their bows, in this poifon; which is fo 
active, that, in lefs than a minute, efpecially when frefh, it 
kills certain animals from which the arrow has drawn blood. 

© Monf. de la Condamine fays, in the abridged relation of 
his voyage, that, ** when he arrived at Cayenne, he had the 
curiofity to try whether this poifon, which he had kept above 
a year, ftill retained its activity; and, at the fame time, 
whether fugar was really as efficacious a counter-poifon as 
he had been aflured. Both the experiments were perform- 
ed, fays he, in prefence of the commandant of the colony, of 
feveral officers of the garrifon, and of the king’s phyfician. 
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* Lamas is a Spanifh village, or little town, in Upper Peru, fitu- 
ate] in about feven degrees of fouth latitude to the weft of the river 
of Gualluga. "The native Indians of this diftri@ prepare a famous 
poifon for poifoned arrows, different from that of the Yamzes, Pevas, 
_ and Ticunas, Indian nations, on the borders of the river of the dhen- 

zon', towards the mouth ot the Naps, in three or four degrees of 

fouth latitude. 

The poifon of Ticunas is the mo& famous of all for its adtivity. 
They fay, that that of Lamas fooner lofes its force, but that it is 
properer for certain animals than that of Ticunas. And it is the 

common opinion, that that of Lamas being mixed with that of Ticu- 
as becomes more violent and active by the mixture. 
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‘ Ahen, Slightly wounded with one of thefe little arrows, 
the point of which had been dipped in the poifon thirteen 
months, at leaft, before the trial, blown through a trunk, 
lived half a quarter of an hour: another, pricked in the 
wing with one of thefe arrows, newly dipped in this poifon 
diluted with water, and immediately drawn out of the 
wound, feemed to doze a minute after 3 convullions foon 
came on, and, tho’ we had made her fwallow fome fugar; 
fhe expired. A third, pricked with the fame arrow, dipped 
avain into the poifon, having been inftantly affifted by the 
fume remedy, fhew’d no figns of being indifpofed, Ge.” 

‘ J was ftruck with amazement on reading thefe fats: but 
‘ my furprize was foon followed by a defire of repeating thofe 
‘ experiments myfelf, and even of trying them on different 
¢ forts of animals. 
| © Monf. de la Condamine, to whom | imparted my inten-~ 
| tion, offered, with the beft grace in the world, to fatisfy 
my curiofity, and for that purpofe made me a prefent of a 
certain quantity of this poifon ; and the refult of the expe- 
riments which I made with this fame poifon, will be the 
fubje&t of this memoir. 

‘ T will begin the detail of thofe experiments by that of two 
© accidents, which had like to have difabled me from profe- 
‘ cuting the work I had undertaken ; having very narrowly 
© efcaped death. ; 
‘ The firft accident happened thus: monf. de la Condamine 
had forewarned me, that when the IJndians deligned to 
ufe their poifon (which, incolour, confiftence, and even 
in fmell, has a great deal of refemblance with Spanifh 
liquorice) they diflolved it in water, and then evaporated it 
on a flow fire to the confiftence of a foft extra&t. I made this 
preliminary preparation in a fmall clofet, in which a young 
lad was actually at work; and I did not think of makin 
him quit it, becaufe I did not imagine, that the poifun, of 
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which I intended to make trial, could produce any bad ef- 
feCts, without being introduced into the blood, by the open- it 
ing of a wound. Nor did [then recolle& what monf. ad: /a ie 
Condamine had told me; which is, that while they are pre- | 


paring this poifon in the country, they oblige fome criminal \ 
old woman to take care of the boiling of this poifon, aftér | 
thutting her up alone in a feparate place: fo that, when 
this woman dies, it is a fign that the poifon is fufficiently 
boiled, and that it has all the qualities requifite to make ft 
good. But I was foon made fenfible of my imprudencé : 
the door of the clofet, where the young lad above mentionéd 
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ftaid, was open, and from the next chamber I faw, that the 
lad, who had been there about three quarters of an hour, 
fat ftill, with his arms acrofs. I began to reprimand him 
for his lazinefs ; but he excufed himfelf, by anfwering, with 
a trembling voice, that he was fick at hearty and felt him- 
felf very faint. It is eafy to imagine the uneafinefs which 
this fight gave me ; but luckily it coft me no more than the 
fright. I made the lad come out of the clofet immediately, 
Jed him down into the yard, and made him fwallow a pint 
of good wine, in which I had diflolved a quartern of fugar. 
He recovered his ftrength by degrees, and was foon able to 
return to his own home, very merry and happy, without 
the leaft notion of the danger he had been in. Some days 
afterwards he came to me, and affured me, that he had not 
felt the leaft indifpofition fince the day in que‘ion. 

© The faé&t above related was fhocking enough to make me 
abandon my project: however, curiofity got the better of 
my fear; and I even took a ftrong fancy to repeat the ex 
periment. It would be inhuman, not to fay criminal, to 
make it on any other perfon but myfelf: wherefore I re- 
folved to run the rifk, or rather, I perfuaded myfelf, that I 
fhould run none, becaufe I fhould be timely enough to flee 
from the danger, as foon as the effect of the poifon fhould 
come toa certain pitch. Befides, I was encouraged by the 
good fuccefs of the foregoing example. Therefore I difpofed 
of every thing as at the firft time, and I ftaid in the clofer. 
In about an hour’s time I perceived my legs to bend under 
me, and my arms became fo weak, that I could fcarcely ufe 
them. I had but juft time enough to come quickly out of 
the clofet, and get down into the yard; where I ordered 
wine and fugar to be brought me, as I had before done for 
the young lad. 

© Such was the firft danger, which I incurred in preparing 
the American poifon: the fecond was not inferior to it. 

© After having diffolved the poifon of Ticunas in water, 
and reduced it to the confiftence of an extraét, in the man- 
ner above defcribed, I put it into a phial, which I ftopped 
very exactly, and locked up in a defk, till I fhould have oc- 
cafion to ufe it in the experiments which I intended to 
make. I began thefe experiments on the 6th of June, 1748. 
which was fo hot a day, that I ftripped to my fhirt, and had 
my breaft and arms expofed tothe air. In my left hand I 
held the phial, the cork of which flew up to the ceiling with 
vaft rapidity. At the fame inftant there iffued out of this 
phial a yellowifh vapour, of a very penetrating {mell, which 
* was 
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was foon followed by the extract itfelf, that fpread itfelf all 
over the rim of the neck of the bottle. I was fo ftupified 
at this unexpected accident, that I imagined (as it was very 
poflible) that the bottle was broken in pieces: and as foon 
as I faw my hands, arms, and breaft, coloured in feveral 
places by the poifon, which had befprinkled them in the ex- 
plofion, I looked on myfelf as a dead man: which muft 
certainly have been the cafe, if the bottle had burft, and the 
pieces of glafs had fcratched or cut me. But luckily that did 
not happen; and I foon refumed courage: when, after fome 
minutes, I found myfelf quite as well as before the explofion 
of the poifon, the effect of which is almoft inftantaneous 5 
and it gave me no other trouble, than to wafh and dry my- 


© felf very carefully. 
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« From this accident I learned, that this poifon, thus pre- 
pared, ought not to be put into glafs bottles clofe ftopped, 
but fhould rather be kept in a glazed earthen pot, covered 
with paper only ; fince it was fufceptible of fo great an ef- 
fervefcence. Wherefore I put it into a gally-pot; and the 
experiments which I made with this fame poifon a good 
while afterwards, convinced me, that there is no reafon 
to apprehend, that it would lofe any of its activity by eva-~ 
poration. 

‘ Thefe two facts plainly fhew, how much precaution 
ought to be taken, when this poifon is to be ufed. And we 
fhall be the better convinced of it, when we confider, that 
one fingle drop conveyed directly into the blood by a punc- 
ture, &c. is fometimes fufficient to kill, or at leaft to caufe 
great difturbance in the animal ceconomy. It is quite other- 
wife, when taken in at the mouth; for then it does no fort 
of mifchief, as I fhall prove in another place. 

‘ Let us now pafs to the experiments, which I have re- 
peated a number of times on different {pecies of quadrupeds, 
birds, fifhes, infects, and reptiles. But 1 muft firft obferve, 
that of all thofe animals, none but quadrupeds and birds 
were killed by this poifon, as will more particularly appear 
by the journal of my experiments: the others, wiz. the 
fifhes *, the infects +, and the reptiles§, were not killed, 
tho’ feveral of them feemed to be difordered by it. 


* Thofe which I employed, were the carp, the eel, the pike, the 


gudgeon, the barbel, and the tench. 


t As caterpillars, bees, different flies of two and four wings, the 


grillo-talpa, butterflies, may- flies. 


§ For example, carthworms, vipers, fnakes, 
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‘ I have verified what monf. de la Condamine fays, in the 
account of his voyage, relating to the ufe that may be made 
of animals killed by this poifon, without apprehending any 
ill confequences to thofe who eat of them. In effect, I have 
eat rabbits, which I had killed with this poifon, and after- 
wards made feveral other perfons eat of them, and not one 
of us perceived the leaft indifpofition. 


‘ Fournal of the experiments. 


© On the 6th of ‘fune, 1748. I made a little wound, of 
about three lines long, in the left hinder leg of a rabbit of 
fix months old: into this wound I put a bit of cotton foak- 
ed in the poifon of Zicunas. The creature died fuddenly in 
my hands, without giving the leaft indication of having felt 
pain, and even before I could apply a bandage to the 
wound. 

‘ The fame day I repeated this experiment on eight other 
rabbits, and on four dogs: they all died in a minute or 
thereabout. 

‘ The 7th of June of the fame year, I dipped the point of 
a lancet into the poifon: and with this inftrument I pricked 
four cats and two rabbits, fome in the head and others in 
the paw. The rabbits died inas fhort time as the preceding 
day; but the cats held out about three minutes. It is to 
be obferved, that each time that I pricked an animal, § 
took care to make a new dip of the lancet into the poifon. 

‘ The fame day I made alittle wound about two lines long 
in the right hinder leg of a rabbit, and put into it a fmail 
pledget of cotton foaked in the extract of opium diluted in 
a little fpirit of wine: but this did not caufe any diforder 
in thecreature; nor did arfenic, which I applied to another 
in the fame manner. In fine; to a third 1 made ufe of the 
extract of white hellebore, and I perceived that this animal 
became reftlefs, nearly as I had obferved in the animals that 
died by the effect of the poifon of Ticunas. However, this 
rabbit did not die, but fell into a fudden fit of furv, which 
went off in about eight minutes. I have likewife made trial 
of this extract on other ravbits, dogs, and cats; and the 
effect was the fame, more or lefs. OO) all the ex:raés 
which I employed, as for example, thofe of henbane, night- 
fhade, tobacco, 9c. [ found none but that of white hel’e- 
bore, that feemed to raife fone little diforder in the anunal 
ceconomy. ‘The effential oi! of the leuro cerafus vid not 
incommode the animals into whofe mafs of blood I conveyed 
it inftead of the poifon. 
¢ The 
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© The eiguth of Zune, witha lancet, I made a very {mall 
incifion between the ears of a cat. and with a pencil I put 
into it a drop of the po:fon of Ticunas, mixed with that of 
Lamas: in-an inftant the creature died between my hands. 

‘ Fune the gth, I put fome of the fame poifon into fmall 


© wounds which I made in different parts of infects, reptiles, 
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and fifhes; and not one of them died of it. 

© The fame day I made a wound that penetrated into the 
cavity of the abdomen of a Jarge cat, without hurting any 
of the contained parts; and, with a crotchet, holding up the 
integuments, to keep them from touching the abdominal wz/- 
cera of this animal. that lav on its back, I introduced the 
end of a funnel. an? through it poured into the cavity of 
the abdomen. about half a drachm of the poifon of Lamas, 
mixed with that of Ticunas. By this management I intend- 
ed, that the edges of the wound fhould nor be wetted with 
the poifon, and that it fhould touch nothing but the furtace 
of the :bdominal vifcera. I made a future of one ftitch ta 


join the lips of the wound, and I kept the integuments con- 


ftantly fufpended, to prevent their touching the poifon: and 
in this I am certain that I fucceeded, At firft the creature 
did not feem to fuffer much from this operation; but in an 
hour’s time he died, with fuch violent convullions in his 
throat, that it was almoft impoffible for him to breathe. | 

© Fune the 10th, | prick’d with a lancet the left fore-leg of 
a large fat cat, and put in a drop of the poifon of Ticu- 
nas. I let this animal run loofe about the room, without 
dreffing the wound. By the time he had made aturn round 
the room, he feemed very reftlefs and timorous: his legs 
failed him: he lay flat on his belly; and I remarked, that 
the fkin all over his body trembled confiderably ; the hair 
of his tail ftood up, and his paws were agitated with a 
frightful tremor. All this while the animal made no noife : 
in fine, his head fell all at once between his fore-legs, and 
he died in four minutes after the infertion of the poifon. 

© ‘June the 12th, [ made the fame experiment on two other 
cats, and on three dogs: thefe animals feemed to fall fick 
almoft in an inftant: the cats had their hair briftled up, 
and their bodies gathered into a heap: they fcratched the 
ground with their fore-feet. The dogs did the fame, and 
all of them had a languifhing look, and their eyes bathed in 
tears: {me of them looked at me ftedfattly, and made a 
mournful noife: they were feiz Jd with a fhivering, and, 
in fine, they became paralytic in their feetonly ; after which 
they dies, turning their head very quick to the right and 
Vou. IX. be © left, 
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left, with their mouth wide open. During this fcene, I 
perceived a fpafmodic contraction in all the mufcular parts 
of the neck. 

The 15th of Zuly I pricked a hawk in the left claw: into 
the puncture I introduced a {mall drop of the poifon of 77- 
cunas mixed with that of Lamas, and then fet the creature at 
liberty. From that moment it was impoffible for him to fly ; 
the moft he could do was to perch on a ftick, which was 
within fix inches of the ground. ‘There he fhook his head 
feveral times, as if to get rid of fomething that feemed trou- 
blefome in histhroat. His eyes were reftlefs, and his fea- 
thers were all briftled up. In fine, after feveral gapings, his 
head fell all at once between his legs, and he died thus with 
his wings expanded. The time he fpent in dying was three 
minutes from the infertion of the poifon. I repeated this 
experiment on feveral forts of birds *, and they all died with 
pretty much the fame fymptoms as thofe above mentioned, 
and in as fhort a fpace of time. I made fix of thofe birds 
fwallow a good dofe of fugar, before inoculating them with 
the poifon: three of them efcaped death, but the other three 
died very foon. Moreover, the moment after inferting the 
poifon into four other birds, I made them fwallow a good 
deal of fugar; but that did not prevent their dying, almoft 
as foon as thofe that had taken none. I made other birds 
fwallow fea-falt, inftead of fugar; and not one of them re- 
covered, whether they took it before or after the application 
of the poifon. 

© Fuly 16. I put a little of the fame poifon into a {mall 
wound which I had made in the right fore foot of a young 
rabbit. The moment this operation was performed, 1 cut 


off that foot above the place of infertion of the poifon. I 


drefled the ftump, and the animal did not die. Some days 
afterwards, I repeated this experiment on two large dogs, 
and on a lamb ; and not one of them died. 

© Fuly 20. I made a tight ligature on the right hinder leg 
of a young rabbit, in order to fee if I could thereby pre- 
vent the poifon from penetrating too quick into the mafs of 
blood. That done, I put a drop of the poifon of Ticunas 
and Lamas into a {mall wound, which I made below the 
ligature; but this notwithftanding, the animal died in lefs 
than two minutes. 


* As pigeons, hens, blackbirds, fparrows, ducks, geefe, -and 


magpies. | 


© Fuly 
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< Fuly 22. I poifoned the point of a fword with the fame 
poifon, and with this fword I pierced the left thigh of a 


‘ large cat, which died in a minute, without fhewing any 
© figns of fuffering. 
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© ‘Fuly 24. after having introduced fome of the fame poifon 
into little wounds, made in the legs and other parts of fe- 
veral dogs, cats, foxes and horfes, I immediately applied a 
red-hot iron, or burning charcoal, on the wounds: not 
one of thefé animals died ; but this operation muft be per- 
formed very fpeedily. 

‘ Fuly 30. 1 pricked a great number of rats and mice in 
the feet with a lancet, after poifoning its point. ‘They all 
died in lefs than a minute, after being tormented with a 
frightful fhivering, which was immediately followed by an 
almoft general palfy. The fame thing happened to moles, 
which I made ufe of for this experiment. 

© Auguft 6. I made a fmall wound in the left hinder leg of 
a pig of three months old; and then I| put in it two drops 
of the poifon of Ticunas: this creature died in fix minutes. 
I repeated this experiment on two young wolves, which 
died in the fame fpace of time. 

‘ Aug. 7. I cut off the tip of the ear of fix puppies, and 
rubbed the part with the poifon of Zzcunas: not one of 
thefé animals died of this operation. Two days after, I 
fhaved the hair off of their backs very clofe, and rubbed the 
part with the fame poifon: they all died in lefs than three 
minutes. 

‘¢ The roth, rtth, and 12th of the fame month, into fmall 
wounds made in different parts of the body of feveral dogs, 
cats, pole-cats, Guinea-pigs, Sc. 1 inftilled feven or eight 
drops of blood, which I drew from the vena cava of a dog 
which I had killed with the poifon of Zicunas, mixed with 
that of Lamas. Thefe animals did not die’ indeed, but 
were plainly indifpofed ; inafmuch as they loft their vivacity, 
and became very fullen. Eight days after this experiment, 
I repeated it on thefe fame animals; and then they became 
{till weaker and fainter. In fine, the next day I made it a 
third time on them, when they languifhed four or five days, 
and then died. 

© Aug. 15. after having put fome of the fame poifon into 
a wound made in the right hinder leg of fix horfes, one of 
which was a very vigorous ftone-horfe, I quickly bled them 
all in the neck ad animi diliquism: two of them efcaped 
wich life; but thofe that were the weakeft and moft worn 
out, could not fland againft this operation. “Iwo days af- 
E 2 © ter- 
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terwards I again pricked thofe horfes that did not die of the 
laft experiment. and then they died in about eight minutes. 

¢ I made the following obfervations on thefe animals, from 
the infertion of the poifon to their death. The mufcle 
wounded by the incifion made for infinuating the poifon, 
was contracted and relaxed alternatively, juft as it happens 
in animals frefh killed: this lafted about two minutes, af- 
ter which thefe animals feemed reftlefs and impatient, en- 
deavouring to fcrape the ground with their fore-foot, which 
I had fufpended in the air with a cord, to prevent their run- 
ing away. Sometimes alfo they made a fudden effort, as if 
to get away, which lafted the fpace of two minutes; after 
which they grew quiet, and amufed themfelves with nipping 
the grafs, but not in a natural manner. ‘Then their refpira- 
tion became very difficult; and tho’ the weather was very 
hot, there vifibly came out of their noftrils a vapour, like 
that which iffues in winter in the time of expiration. A 
minute after, I obferved, that thefe horfes endeavoured to 
re{t the fufpended leg on fomething ; and in another minute 
I perceived the fore- leg that refted on the ground beginning 
to grow weak, and bend, which occafioned thefe animals 
to fal! forward and rife up again, alternately, with more or 
lefs dificul.y. In two minutes more, their hind-legs grew 
weak, and bent under them like the fore-legs ; and, in fine, 
thefe animals fell down like a dead lump, without being able 
to rife again, tho’ I whipped them heartily. Then their 
fides began to work, and the whole habit of the body was 
feized witha dreadful horror. I whipped them, and pricked 
them with a pin; but in vain, for they gave no fign of feel- 
ing. All the mufcles of the trunk and extremities were be- 
come paralytic, and none retained their a€tion, but thofe of 
refpiration, and thofe of the ears and eyes. Thefe crea- 
tures continued in this condition about two minutes; after 
which I obferved, that their refpiration grew fo operofe, 
that each infpiration confifted of three fucceffive attempts, 
and then followed a moft precipitate expiration, accompa- 
nied with fo violent a hiccup, that, the body bending double, 
the hind-legs were pulled quite to the fore-legs. In fine, 
this manner of taking in and letting out breath lafted one 
— ; In which time their eyes were darkened, and death 
enfued. 


© I opened the dead bodies of thefe horfes, and obferved as 
follows : 


© The blood was of a deep brown colour, and fpouted out 
in a full ftream, which lafted near a minute, both from the 
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arteries and veins which I cut. This phenomenon furpriz- 
ed me much, as well as the horfe-flayer, who attended me, 


_and aflured me that he had never feen the like. “The mufcles 


were flaccid, blackifh, and very cold. ‘The heart was fo 
violently contracted, that, in cutting it acrofs, 1 could not 


‘fee any appearance of the ventricles, until | pulled their 


fides afunder by force. ‘The lungs and liver were {tuffed 
with blood, 

‘ In making the fmall wounds, for introducing the poifon, 
great care muft be t:ken to avoid cutting any trunk of any 
artery or vein; becaufe when that happens, the blood that 
iffucs out, carries off a good part of the poifon: which makes 
the animal pine more or lefs without dying; or if he dies, 
it is in a longer or fhorter time, according to the quantity 
of the poifon that has got into the veflels, and been mixed 
with the circulating fluid. ‘This thing happened to me at 
monf. de Reaumur’s houfe, in trying the experiment on one 
of his mares, which had been condemned to the layftall. 
This beaft lived above four hours, becaufe the wound bled 
abundantly, and hindered the fuccefs of my experiment, for 
the reafons alledged above. 

© On the 18th of November I took a little fteel arrow, and 
poifoned it with the poifon of Ticunas, mixed with that of 
Lamas. I caufed this arrow to be fhot into the rizht hin- 
der leg of a bear, belonging to m. de Reaumur, which he 
wanted to have killed, in order to put it into his cabinet of 
natural hiflory. The creature immediately roared out from 
the anguifh of the puncture ; after which he made a tour 
round the ftable in which he was, without feeming to be in 
any pain. Soon afterwards he feil on his fide, and died in 
lefs than five minutes, having his throat fqucezec, as if he 
had been ftrangled. 

M. le Chevalier de Grofle had an eagle, which he had kept 
a good while in his court-yard, and intended to make a pre- 
fent of it to m. de Reaumur, to adorn his cabinet; but 
wanted to know how to put it to death without damaging 
the feathers. M. de Requmur fent him the fame arrow above 
defcribed, which I had frefh dipped in the poifon: it was 
{truck into the wing of this large bird, which dropped down 
dead in an inftant. © 

* Such are the chief experiments which I made with the 
poifon of Ticunas and Lamas; and here follows the refult 
of my obfervations, : 

‘ 1. In almoft all the animals which I killed with the poi- 
fon of Ticunas and Lamas, I obferyed, that in general they 
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© feemed to feel little or no pain before dying, by the action 
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of this poifon. 

‘ 2. That, before they die, thefe animals are feized with 
a fudden and almoft univerfal palfy. 

‘ 3. Tho’ the colour of the blood feemed to me to be al- 
tered in certain animals, yet we ought not to draw any in- 
ference from thence; becaufe, in many others the bload 
had undergone no fort of alteration, either in colour or con- 
fiftence. 
¢ 4. That all the mufcles are fo vaftly contracted in the 
animals thus poifoned, that there is not a drop of blood to 
be found in them, whatever way you cut into them. Thefe 
mufcles are clammy to the touch, and feem to approach the 
condition of flefh beginning to be tainted, which feels 
clammy. 

« 5. That I donot know a more certain rule for determin- 
ing, that an animal died by the energy of this poifon, than 
this ftate of the flefh, which feels clammy immediately after 
death ; but a perfon muft have handled it more than once, if 
he would avoid being miftaken. 

‘ 6. That the whole mafs of blood, during the a@tion of the 
poifon, is carried in abundance into the liver and lungs. 
‘7. That neither fugar nor fea-falt ought to be regarded 
as a fpecific antidote; becaufe the poifon operates fo quick, 
that it does not allow time to thefe drugs to aét, fo as to pre- 
vent death. I have found nothing but red-hot iron applied 
in time, that cures with fufficient certainty. 

‘ 8. That the more the animal is of a lively and fanguine 
conftitution, the more fpeedily and forcibly the poifon acts. 
© g. The luftier and fatter the animal is, the more poifon 
and time alfo are required for producing the expected 
effets. 

‘ Before I make an end, it is worthy of obfervation, that 
the poifon muft be dried on the inftrument, before it be 
ftruck into the animal which we intend to kill: for if it be 
liquid, it remains on the outfide of the wound, while the 
inftrument penetrates into the flefh. In which cafe, either 
the animal dies not at all, or at leaft with great difficulty : 
as it happened to me at m. de Reaumur’s houfe, with regard 
to a young wolf, which did not die, tho’ the arrow above- 
mentioned was ftuck into one of his thighs; becaufe the 
poifon which it retained from the dip continued liquid, and 
remained on the outfide of the wound made by the arrow 
in piercing the flelh. Wherefore time mutt be allowed to 


* the poifon to grow hard on the inftrument which is intended 
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‘ to be ufed; that fo, entering into the wound together with 
‘¢ the weapon, it may be there diluted, and carried in the courfe 
‘ of the circulation to thofe parts which it muft affect, in or- 


¢ der to caufe death.’ G 





Art. vit. Family devotions, containing prayers for families, and 
private perfons; with collects adapted to moft occafions and 


circumftances of life. By the author of the {yftem of divinity® 


&c. 8vo. rs. 6d. Griffiths. 


“HE prayers contained in this fmall volume are chiefly 
collected from the fyftem of divinity and morality *, for 
the ufe of families; to which are added, a greater variety of 
daily forms, together with colleéts, or fhort comprehenfive 
prayers on the moft neceflary and important occafions. ‘To the 
whole is prefixed, a difcourfe on prayer, in which the worthy 
author fhews, in a clear, concife, and rational manner, that 
prayer is an incumbent duty, arifing as well from the dictate of 
unaffifted reafon, as the injunétion of revelation. 

He obferves, that all the attributes of God afford fo many 
feveral reafons or diftin& motives or arguments, to encourage 
us in the duty of prayer to him ; that this is fo evident a truth, 
that there never was a nation or people which did not worfhip 
and pray to the Being they owned for their God, and the bet- 
ter notions they had of their God, fo much the more ferious, 
earneft, and frequent were their devotions to him. 

‘ That man, fays he, is endowed with faculties which en- 
able him to underftand the obligation lying upon him, to 
obey conftantly the will of God; and yet at the fame time, 
that he is encompafled with fuch weaknefles, as make him 
ftand in need of God’s perpetual affiftance, to enable him to 
live up to the obligations he. is under, is a truth that none 


[  . .  . a | 


prayer. 
¢ Since then, God’s moral, beneficent, and adorable excellen- 
cies, and our neceffities and dependence on him, do refpective- 
ly demand, that we implore his goodnefs for the bleffings we 
ftand in need of, and alfo offer to him the tribute of our 
fincereft praifes and thankfgivings, for the mercies we have 
received from his liberal hand ; what is fo fit and reafonable 
in a calamitous ftate, as to apply to God for redrefs, who 
is ever ready and able to affift and relieve us? Jf he be the 
God that heareth prayer, reafon will direct, and revelation 
will require, that to him hall all flefh come, 


* Lately publithed in five pocket volumes. 
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can deny, and on which is principally founded the duty of 
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Having thus confidered the reafonablenefs and obligation of 
prayer, he proceeds to give us the nature and qualification of 
true devotion, which we fhall quote at large, and recommend 
it as ages: meditation before prayer. | 

é perfection of this duty, fays he, confifts in the ele- 
© vation of the heart, and refignation of the will to God, and 
© approaching his divine prefence with awful reverence and 
© fubmiffion. We fhould confider, that 4e is the fupreme lord 
of all things, eternal, infinite; we, his creatures full of 
guilt and pollution, who live in a ftate of enmity to, and 
rebellion againft him: 4e, our heavenly father, who hath 
conducted, fed, fupported, and cherifhed us from our birth 
to the prefent moment; we. his people and the fheep of his 
pafture; in ourfclves helplefs, and without him, deftitute 
and loft; 4e, a being of infinite veracity and immutability, 
the author of many great and invaluable promifes ; we, frail 
and inconftant, raifed from the duft, looking for the dread- 
ful day of judgment: he our redeemer, our fanétifier, our 
comforter; we, redeemed from fin and death, and through 
his wonderful grace and mercy advanced to the adoption of 
fons, made heirs of God, and joint-heirs of heaven with thé 
Lord Fefus Chrift. | | + Brig 

© What humility then can be fufficient, or how can the 
foul of man properly demean itfelf, in its addrefles to fuch 
an almighty, mott glorious, and perfect being ? With what 
filial revereace fhould we approach his divine majefty ? 
With what fubmiffion and hope commit all our concerns to, 
and place our fole truft on him, who thus careth for us? 
With what dependance and gratitude fhould we pray to him? 
With how deep a fenfe of his goodnefs, with how ftrong a 
confidence in his truth, with what joy in believing, with 
what an afjured hope, with what defire and love fhould we 
pour out our hearts before him? With what earneft long- 
ings, and defires of coming into his prefence ? With what 
admiration of his perfections? With what paffionate afpir- 
ings and breathings after him? With what elevated concep- 
tions of his beneficence? With what lively impreffions of 
his love on our minds? With what warmth of affection, 
and earneft zeal for him and his glory ?—Such, in fome de- 
gree, fhould be the humility, the refignation, the faith, the 
aflurance, the fervency, and the love which every Chriftian 
fhould (trive to poffefs, when making his addreffes to God.’ 
_ Wethall conclude this article with one of the family- prayers, 
which, with little alteration, may be adapted to the ufe of pri- 
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© Oalmighty God, the great creator and fovereign lord of 
heaven and earth, of angels and of men! accept, we pray 
thee, of our hearty praifes and thankfeivings for all thy 
mercies; {or our life and health, and all things that pertain 
unto life and godlinefs, and for preferving us from man 
dangers of the day (night) p-ft. But above all, we defire, 
O Lord, with the greateft fincerity ot our fouls, to praife 
and adore thy infinite goodnefs, for giving us a lively hope, 
by the death and refurreétion of ‘Fe/us Chriff, of entering 
into thy heavenly kingdom. We thank thee for the fre- 
quent opportunities thou affordeft us to perform our auty, 
and to fit our fouls for eternal glory; and that notwithftand- 
ing our abufe of thy patience, thou haft ftill granted us ano- 
ther day to work ovat our falvation with fear and trembling. 
For thefe fignal favours, and for all thy exceeding great and 
precious promifes, will we give thanks unto thee; thy praife 
fhall ever be in our mouths: we will be glad and rejoice in 
thee: yea, our fongs will we make of thy name, O thou 
Moft High. 

* We acknowledze, O Lord, that we have rendered our- 
felves unworthy of thy favour, by the ungrateful returns — 
we have made for thy mercies; but filled with a true fenfe 
of thy goodnefs, s‘orbearance, and long-fuffering, we are 
tefolved'to live no longer to ourfelves, but to him who re- 
deemed us toGod by his own biood. We will lay afide every 
weight and the fin tha, doth fo eafily befet us, and run with 
patience the race that is fet before us. But whois fufiicient 
for thefe things? We ae not able to do any good thing 
as of ourfelves. Our futh ciency is of thee, without whom 
we can do nothing. Our help ftandeth in the name of the 
Lord, who hath made heave.a and earth. Affitt us by thy 
holy {pirit to fubdue our evil and corrupt inclinations, to 
deny our finful affe€tions, and to goon chearfully and with- 
out interruption, in the narrow paths of virtue and religion. 
We know, O Lord, that it is good for us, and indeed our 
only happinefs is to put our truft in the [xprd God. This 
we believe, and do thou help our unbelief. ” 

* Preferve us, O Lord,’ in our going out ad coming in, 
and let thy blefling accompany us in whatever we take in 
hand. Give us grace to keep our tongues from evil, and 
our lips that they fpeak no guile ;‘‘and to put on bowels of 
mercy, kindnefs, humblenefs ‘of mind, meeknefs, loing-(uf- 
fering, forbearing, and forgiving one another. Aid may 
the awful confideration of the great and terrible day’ tof the 
Lord, when God fhall judge the fecrets of all men by’ Fefus 
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Chrift, fo influence our thoughts, words, and actions; fo 
“ continually make us to take heed to our ways, that we may be 
© accounted worthy toftand before the fon of man, and receive 
‘« that great reward which he will beftow upon them that dili- 
* gently feek him. And let the ravifhing thoughts of that im- 
¢ menfe happinefs referved in heaven for us, induce us to fet 
¢ our affections on things above, and not on things on the 
‘ earth, that we may thereby be encouraged to bear with pa- 
¢ tience and refignation all thofe crofles, difappointments, and 
‘ misfortunes to which we are expofed in this miferable life ; 
« rentembering always, and alfg rejoicing, that we are in thy 
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hand ; knowing that our light affliction, which is for a mo- 
ment, worketh for usa far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory ; and that after patient continuance in well-doing, 
we fhall receive glory, honour, and immortality. ‘Thy in- 
finite wifdom knoweth our condition, our defires and our 
real wants; and whether it be beft for us to abound or to 
fuffer need. O do thou, the inexhauftible fountain of mercy, 
fuit thy bleffings to our feveral neceflities, leading us with 
thy council here, in order to our obtaining life eternal, 
through Fefus Chri? our lord. Amen.’ QO 





ArT. 1x. 4n effay on the aétion proper for the pulpit. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


HE fubjeét of this ingenious eflay is of very confiderable 
importance, tho’ but little, if at all, attended to. Our 
author treats it in a judicious and entertaining manner ; and, 
tho’ he does not enter into any great detail, what he has ad- 
vanced well deferves the attentive perufal of all thofe who ap- 
ply themfelvcs to the ftudy of sACRED eloquence, and are de- 
firous of being ufeful and pathetic preachers. 

He introduces his cflay with fome general refle€tions on the 
importance of adzion, and with fhewing how neceflary a juft 
and becoming one is for preachers, in order to engage the 
attention, and win the hearts of their hearers. ‘The genera- 
lity. of mankind, he obferves very juftly, are unfpeakably more 
influenced by their eyes and their ears, than by their under- 
Standings alone ; judge both of men and things chiefly from 
appearance and from feeling; and are then moft apt to be 
convinced and touched, when the perfon who addrefles them 
feems tobe fo bim/e/f Part of what he fays on this head is 
2$ follows. 
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¢ Suppofe, if you will, that a graceful and enlivened ganner 
in the pulpit, were no ways neceflary for ferious and un- 
derftanding hearers; are all the hearers of that character ? 
Will the more carelefs and infenfible afford their attention, 
without having it either. charmed or extorted from them ? 
Or will they enter into the moft refined truths, and the moft 
fpiritual affections, unlefs thofe are ftrongly pointed out, and 
rendered in a manner palpable to their fenfes? Are the gee 
nerality of mankind fo much difpofed to love religion, for 
the fake of her more inward and hidden beauties, that fhe 
needs no external ornaments to allure them? Her advocates, 
alas, fhould confider that they are employed to plead her 
caufe before judges who are often ftrongly prejudiced againft 
her; that it is therefore their bufinefs to remove, if poffible, 
thofe prejudices, by not only fhewing their fair c/ient in her 
moft attractive lights, but by pra¢tifing all the graces of cap- 
tivating eloquence, all the honeft wiles that a juft rheto- 
ric teaches for catching the attention, and ftealing upon the 
heart. In fhort they are to take their hearers as they find 
them, to accommodate themfelves to their difpofitions, and 
feize thofe handles which nature hath formed in them. If 
their eyes and ears can be made fubfervient to their refor- 
mation, why not ftudy to pleafe both ?—It was faid of the 
moft divine preacher that ever appeared in our world, grace 
was poured into his lips; by which expreffion I am informed 
the beft interpreters underftand that eloquence, and infinu- 
ating fweetnefs, which flowed through his whole addrefs 
and manners. Methinks all his /ervants fhould imitate their 
mafter, as well in this, as in every other part of his great 
example. 

* Forgive my freedom, gentlemen! is it poffible that any of 
you can {érioufly think a whining voice, an aukward ftiff- 
nefs,-or an unmeaning motion in the pulpit, are the beft 
means to recommend Chri/?’s religion? I am fure they will 
never recommend it to hearers of tafte and judgment. But 
is it not your duty to become all things toall men, like the 
amiable and eloquent apoftle Paul, that you may by all 
means fave fome? Are you not, in the fame way that he 
was, debtors to the learned Greek, no lefs than to the illite- 
rate Barbarian, to the wife no lefs than to the unwife ? You 
will perhaps fay, that the latter are much the greateft part 
of your hearers, and therefore are moft to be confidered. 
Are you certain, then, that the greateft part are more pleafed 
and more affected with fuch a delivery, than they would be 
with one more juft and natural? How do you know, gen- 
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tlemen, unlefs you had fairly tricd ?—The majority have 
not tafte or judgment: true, but they have eyes and ears: 
they can diftinguifh fhrewdly between geitures that have a 
meaning, and seftures that have zcoze, between founds that 
are the voice of nature, and founds that are mot : they can 
tell with wonderful exaétnefs when the preacher looks ferious 
or trifling, in earneft or indifferent: they feel all this ; 
though they cannot account for thofe feelings, and never 
indeed think of accounting for them. In fhort, they have 

original perceptions of truth and nature, which qll their ig- 
norance and groflnefs cannot extinguifh. Touch thefe per- 
ceptions, and you are fure to affeé? them: touch them agreg- 
ably, and you are fure to pleafe them. The inftrument is 
perhaps none of the beft; but the neceffary ftrings are 
there : and fome mufic they will afford, if played upon with 
fkill. Say not the -refure the infirement i is good for nothing, 
to excufe your improper manner of handling it: if you can 
draw forth no agreeable airs even from the vulgar mind, I 
doubt it is becaufe you are not mafters of this intellectual 
mufic.—But in reality, gentlemen, the more indifferent the 
inftrument is, the greater {kill is required to handle it. The 
more mankind are funk in the lethargy of fente and folly, 
the lefs need have they to be lulled into a deeper fleep. by 
a languid or ¢arelefs way of addrefling them ; and the more 
evident is the neceffity of roufing and fhaking them by all 
the thunder of a bold and irrefiftible eloquence.’ 
Our author goes on to obferve that aéion is of real ufe and 
value, no farther than as it difpofes men to attend to the eyi- 
dences, and enables them to fegl the force of truth and reafon, 
the only natural fources of perfuafion; that that aétion alone 
is juft, which is a genuine exhibition of nature, which repre- 
fents her feelings and perceptions, and gives them a voice and 
body ; and that it is fuch adizon only, which can make any 
thorough or durable impreffion, 

‘ If this maxim, fays he, is not attended to, a preacher 

may fret and agitate himfelf to death, without ever touch- 
ing his hearers. Or on the other hand, his manner may 
be fmooth and genteel, and yet notwith{tanding have 
as little effe&. No aftion will have effeét, that carries with 
it the appearance of grt, Wherever we obferve fuch an ap- 
pearance we are fure immediately to be upon our guard : 
the defign mifcarries the moment it is perceived: we con- 
fider the preacher as at beft a mere dec/aimer, ambitious of 
¢ fhewing his own talents, not as a feeling /peaker, folicitous 
€ fo promote our inftruction ; a fentiment that never fails of 
* breeding 
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‘ breeding difguft. Therefore, the preacher that * would 
‘ pleafe and ftrike to the purpofe, muft feem in this refpect 
© totally to forget bim/elf ; to mind his fubjecét and his hearers 
‘ alone ; in a word to be entirely fwallowed up in a deep 
‘ concern for the great interefts of religion and of fouls. 
© Whatever art he employs to enforce and fet off his addrefles 
© with the higher advantage, muft be thrown out of fight 
¢ from the beginning, and kept concealed all along, under an 
‘ air of grave fimplicity. In fhort, it muft be managed fo 
© finely as to appear quite natural. It is a facred, invariable, 
© eternal rule in every fpecies of public fpeaking, that this is 
© intended to perfuade ! a rule which runs through every part 
© of eloquence, without exception, but is of greater confe- 
© quence in no part of it, than in that now under confi- 
© deration. : . 

‘ From this fupreme rule all the fubordinate precepts re= 
© Jating to adtion, as well in the pulpit, as every where elfey 
‘ do immediately take their rife. Where it is faithfully ob- 
* ferved, thefe will come in of courfe, be praétifed almoft in- 
© fenfibly, and biend fo happily with the preacher’s feelings, 
© that the refult of all will be an alluring image of what is 
© called beautiful nature” _ rio 

After fhewing how neceflary it is that a preacher fhould be 
truly religious, if he would recommend religion to others with 
advantage, and giving fome general directions to young 
preachers, our author proceeds to confider what relates to the 
modulation of the voice. And here he takes notice of fome 
of thofe many errors which generally prevail in regard to pro- 
nunication, and lays down fome very ufeful rules concerning 
it. Hear what he fays of the advantages of a deliberate pro- 
nuncation. : 

© A deliberate pronunciation hath many advantages. It 
© looks ferious and weighty. It allows the /peaker time to 
enter into the feveral parts of his performance, with full- 
nefs, diftinétnefs, and recolleétion ; to give every fentence 
and word its proper turn and emphafis ;. to obferve, as he 
goes along, in os manner his hearers are affected ; to fuit 
himfelf to them accordingly ; and to manage his force as 
he finds occafior, fo as not to run himfelf out, but to re- 
ferve fufficient ftrength and fpirit for winding up his 
exercife, with a pathos that fhall rife and grow to the 
very end.—By this means too, the /earer hath leifure to 
confider and to feel every thing that is faid, and is not oblig- 
ed to ftrain his attention, in order to keep pace with the 
© preacher. 
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© preacher. Not but the /atter may frequently with propriety 
run into a more rapid or accelerated utterance; that is, 
when he is hurried away with the impetuofity of his fenti- 
ments: and this may have a good effeét upoh the former, 
to warm, to fire, to tranfport him ; provided’ he hath been 
properly wrought up before. Befides; the deliberation I 
talk of, is by no means to keep in one conftant regular te- 
nour, but is to be ufed in very different degrees, according 
to the different movements of the preacher’s mind through 
the feveral periods of his difcourfe. 
¢ He will proceed in that with greater eafé and fuccefs, if 
he makes frequent paufes. Thefe will indeéd afford equal 
relief to himfelf and to his audience. hen, they will take 
off the air of declamation which a’ continued addrefs is fo 
apt tocarry. They will bring it nearer to (fe, and add an 
importance and folemnity to the whole. When on any 
more momentous topic in particular, they are or appear to 
be occafioned by the difficulty of expreffing forne great idea, 
that labours in the preacher’s bofom, and ftruggles as it were 
for vent, they have commonly in that café a marvellous im- 
prefion. Such a filence is- more eloquent than any words. 
‘ This deliberation and thefe paufes, are things widely dif- 
ferent from that drawling and dronifh pronunciation we 
fometimes méet with, where every word feems to freéze in 
the preacher’s mouth, and the hearer is tired out with te- 
dious expectation. No wonder if fuch a leaden langour in 
the one, produces a lazy liftleffnefs in the other; juft as 
one perfons yawning fhall occafion a general yawn through 
a whole company. How unfriendly fuch a delivery is to all 
the purpofes of perfuafion, the leaft reflexion or obfervation 
will fhew.’ 
He now takes occafion to fhew the impropriety of /inging 
fermons, a practice very common‘in our pulpits even among 
our beft preachers, tho’ extremely unnatural and unbecom- 
ing. Nothing, as he obferves, leflens fo much the weight 
and authority of a fermon otherwife good, .as an infipid and 
unvaried fet of notes, a taftelefs uniformity of vetce and man- 
ner, which admits of no character nor meaning. 

Nature, he tells us, hath formed and attuned the ear to 
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mufical delight, infomuch that it is all ravifhed wherever it is 
ftruck witha proper combination of founds, catches eager y at 
them, and throws itfelf open with jov to the en O° melo- 
dy. But if it happens, that the fam« ons 


of founds, return too often, he obfer ck- 
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attention. It is not fufficient, however, to preale the ear, 
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lofes the pleafing fenfation, grows tired, and withdraws its 


we are told; it is farther necefflary that the /oul of the bearer 
be impreffled. ‘ This, fays our author, cannot be effected 
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by the grace of numbets, or the melody of voice alone. 
There muft likewife be a certain propriety in thefe. This 
is truly the principal thing in what may be termed the art 
of founds. ithout it, all the reft is only a pretty play- 
thing: with it, the whole becomes an efficacious engine of 
perfuafion.— The powers of this engine are no lefs various 
than wonderful. He that is mafter of it will take care to 
give every one of them its die operation, as occafion fhall 
require. When, for inftance, he would exprefs or recom- 
mend the mild and amiable feelings of devotion or huma- 
nity, his voice will diffolve into the moft gentle, flowing, | 
and infinuating four\ds. When he would teftify or infpire 
an indignation at vice, it will roughen into harfher and 
bolder tones. When he talks of the moft venerable and 
ftupendous objects of religion, or another world, he will 
compofe it into a flow, majeftic, folemn pronunciation. 
When he would warmly affert the interefts of either, he 
will employ the moft livély, pathetic, and invigorated ac- 
cents. When he woald defcribe or promote the meltings 
of repentance, or reprefent his grief for the follies and mifery 
of mankind, he will melt into tender, plaintive, mournful 
meafures. When his fubje€t on the other hand leads to fen- 
timents of joy or approbation, his notes will be foft and 
fweet, diffufed and open.—In the exordium, or introductory 
part, his pronunciation will generably be fober, tranquil, and 
refpectful, not only becaufe there is commonly no pathos 
in the compofition of that part, but likewife in order both 
to gain his hearers, and hufband his voice. It will bea 
little more animated, when he proceeds to explain, to propofe, 
or to narrate; but ftill equable and fimple,; without emo- 
tion, or much variety. In fhort he will keep to a native 
familiarity, fomewhat refembling that of converfation ; ex- 
cept where he hath occafion to relate events or touch on 
circumftances that are interefting and moving: there no 
doubt his utterance will be more fpirited and varied. It 
will be fo too, in proving and amplifying. It will then like- 
wife be ready, voluble, powerful, penetrating. Again, in 
refuting, rémonftrating, reproving, our preacher will aflume 
a tone of conviction and authority : his articulation will be 
edged and pointed. Finally, when he arrives at the app/i- 
tation; having entered on it after a confiderable paufe, and 
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# © fummoned up all his remaining force, he will then give way 
; to a fuperior burft of religious vehemence, and like a flaming 
bom» bear down all before him : his voice will break forth 
with its whole pathos, pomp, and plenitude ; every word 
will be a frefh attack, and all the moft founding and trium- 
phant accents will at once afcertain his victory. 
‘ It is to be obferved however, that a preacher of judgment 
will take cares even in the ftrongeft exertions of his voice, 
not to go beyond the feelings of nature, or the limits of de- 
corum ; that is, not to run into ranting, airy, or exagge- 
rated founds, fuch as the fubje& doth not infpire, the pulpit 
allow, nor the paffion juftify. Fierce and whining tones 
muft be equally avoided. A theatrical pronunciation would 
be inconfiftent with that ferioufnefs which muft reign 
| throughout: a certain ingenuous modefty, fupported with 
it: ‘ a manly firmnefs of utterance, will give both a charm anda 
© dignity to the whole.’ 

Our effay-writer regrets that ftudents‘and candidates for the 
miniftry are not provided with fchools to affift them in attain- 
ing a proper modulation ; and advifes them, as the only way 
to fupply this want, to exercife themfelves frequently in read- 
i ing and reciting aloud in private, not only by themfelves, 
if but chiefly in the hearing of one or more judicious friends, if 
His any fuch they can find, who would correct them with all 
manner of candid feverity. 

‘ Fo bea little more particular, fays he, I would humbly 
© propofe, that they fhould choofe fome of the beft compo- 
© fitions of different kinds, in verfe and in profe, but particu- 
larly fome of the beft fermons on different fubjects, and 
fometimes read, fometimes recite thofe, both in the houfe, 
and in the open air, as they find occafion. Speaking 
frequently in the open air, will at once greatly ftrengthen 
their lungs, and improve their voice. When either read- 
ing or reciting, let them take care always to pronounce na- 
turally, roundly, and eafily ; to place the accents right, that 
is, on thofe words or fyllables on which the fenie turns ; 
to keep up the voice to the end of every period, that it 
may not die away, or fink down, as too often happens; to 
carry it even and fteady, as in common converfation, when 
there is no painting, paffion, or emotion in the words; to 
give it a greater or lefs degree of variety and adction 
when there is, in proportion to the degree in which any 
of thofe takes place ; in every accommodation of the found 
to the fentiment, ftill confulting the ftandard of nature, or 
reflecting how a man would fay fuch a thing who /élt it in 
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real life, where art and ftudy were quite out of the queftion. 
Let them be fure to fpeak all the words full and diftinct, 
without eating any part of them, or leaving thofe parts 
evanefcent, on which the principal ftrefs may: happen to lye. 
But let them beware of dragging them along, or drawling 
them out, as if they were counting each letter, or meafur- 
ing each fyllable. Let them, as Shake/pear exprefles it in 
his ftrongly defcriptive manner, {peak them trippingly on the 
tongue, not mouthing them as many do, nor dwelling on 
one more than another, where the emphafis does not re- 
quire it. Let them carefully avoid {training their voices, 
as the fame great mafter fzys, 
6 ee Like a player, 
‘ Bellowing his paffion till he break the fpring, 
‘ And his rack’d voice jar to the audience. 

On the other hand, let them never fink them below the 
pitch that would be neceflary to make them heard. At the 
fame time, let them accuftom themfelves by all means to 
bring them down, at pleafure; when, for inftance, they 
enter on a new topic, or would fay fomething to furprize or 
{trike ; or in fhort when either the fenfe, the paffion, or 
their own conveniency, fhall render it proper. Their 
ftudying to meit their founds into a fine /iguidity, or to [well 
them into an ample maje/?y, is of peculiar importance to the 
grace and efficacy of their public performances. Next to 
following nature, which is the general and all-controuling 
law in the art I talk of, this is perhaps the higheft thing in 
© the whole magic of pronunciation.’ 

He now proceeds to confider that part of @ézon which re- 
lates to ge/fure, and lays down a few general rules concern- 
ing it. He feems to think that young adventurers in the 
preaching way, ought not to give into any geftures at all, ex- 
cept fuch as are but flight and inconfiderable: if they do, he 
fays, it is ten to one but they run into the redundant, the 
florid, or the formal. 

In treating of this part of his fubje&t he takes occafion to 
repeat a maxim he had before inculcated, wz. carefully to 
avoid the appearance of /fudy or defign in every circumftance 
of deportment in the pulpit. It is the preacher’s bufinefs, we 
are told, to obferve attentively the different mevements, which 
are produced in the body, by the different impulfes of the 
foul ; fuch as admiration, averfion, joy, forrow, furprize, pity, 
indignation, and the like. 

“* Thofe movements, fays our author, are really the /an- 


© guage of nature, no lefs than the founds that are uttered by 
Vou. XI. FE © her 
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¢ her on the fame occafions ; and language as eafily, and as 
© univerfally intelligible. In effe€t, the geftures of the preach- 
© er muft /peak, as well as his voice, muft exprefs his mean- 
¢ ing, and exhibit his feelings along with /t, or they are good 
¢ for nothing, mere inexplicable dumb-/hew, as Shakefpear 
¢ ftrongly phrafes it. As he advifes the player, fo muft the 
© preacher, \ikewife fuit the action to the word, and the word 
¢ to the aétion. He will do this properly, if he a&ts, not for 
© the fake of his appearing to be moved, but only becaufe he 
¢ is moved. Indeed he ought never to aét but when he is as 
© it were impelled, or fuppofed to be impelled, by the work- 
¢ ings of his foul, and in proportion to that impulfe. 

© If he follows this rule, he will have no geftures at all, or 
© only now and then a flight motion of the arm, or fimple 
¢ pointing with the finger, in thofe parts of his difcourfe, 
© which are difpaffionate and cool. In thofe parts where he 
© is warmed, his geftures will immediately fhew it. His foul 
© will diffufe itfelf through all the powers of the animal ma- 
© chine: every wheel will be wound up to its juft pitch ; and 
© every motion will come off free and clean. The inflexion 
© and viciffitudes of his ge/fure, in like manner as thofe of his 
© voice, will anfwer the fame end in /peaking, which is an- 
‘ fwered in pa:nting by that rich varicty of colouring, and 
© thofe bold fucceflions of light and fhade, which give fuch 
© life, luftre, and expreflion to a work, as commands our at- 
© tention and applaufe. His gefture will {till be varied with 
* his feelings. When thefe fall, fo will that, always; when 
© thefe rife, fo will that, generally: I fay generally ; for thefe 
© feelings, in a truly pathetic preacher, may be fometimes fo 
¢ ftrong, asin a fort to overpower his outward frame, and 
© bya kind of facred violence to fufpend for a while its action ; 
¢ in which ftill and awful /u/pence, there is a calm deep elo- 
© quence affecting beyond any power of motion.’ 

After coniidering briefly what may be ftiled the adtion of 
the countenance in preaching, our ingenious author clofes his 
effay with an exccilent addrefs to fuch young men as have 
devoted themfelves to the church; wherein he recommends to 
them, in a very warm and affectionate manner, to cultivate 
an high commanding fenfe of religion in themfelves, before 
they attempt to recommend it to others. And this indeed is 
fo very neceffary to their fuccefs, that without it every other 
qualification will be of very little if any fignificance. A 
preacher may be learned, he may be eloquent, he may be 
knowing, but if he is not truly religious, if he is a ftranger 
to the heart-felt joys that flow from genuine piety and real 
goodnefs, if he does not feel the warmth of divine things, 
it 
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it will be impofible for him to transfufe it into the breafts 
of others, or reprefent religious truths with that emotion, 
that ftrength and force, which are neceflary to reach the 
hearts and awaken the confciences of his hearers. 


It were greatly to be withed that all who are, or defign 


to be, public advocates for religion, would ferioufly confider 
this, and be at due pains to cherifh an inward fenfe of the 
importance and excellency of facred truths, before they at- 


eS te 


tempted to reprefent them to others. 
we expect to fee the intereft of religion flourifh, (and who 
could fee it without rejoycing at the fight ?) the character of 


Then indeed might 


a clergyman held, and deferved!y too, in the higheft venera- 
tion, the caufe of truth, liberty, and genuine chriftianity 
prevail, and deifm and infidelity lying proftrate in the duft. 


Sep O Tempora! O Mores !—— 
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: ArT. x. The pernicious Effects of the Chriftian Reli- 


gion confidered ; and its nature proved to be fubverfive of 
the common Gsod. To which is added, in the Conclufion, 
a brief, but clear Vindicaticn of Free-thinking. 8v0. 15- 
Cooper. 


HE author, in no very high-wrovght irony, endea- 
vours to ridicule infidelity and free-thinking. His bur- 


lefque of the propofition, that ‘ private vices are public bene- 


fits,’ may be given as a fpecimen of his humour. 
Since private vices, fays he, are found to be public bene- 
fits, chriftianity, which is the inveterate enemy of vice, is 
an enemy alfo to the public, that would be benefited there- 
by. Thus, for inftance, theft and robbery, thofe crimes 
for which fo many fuffer continually in a chriftian nation 3 
in an entire community of free-thinkers, on the contrary, 
would be mightily encouraged and promoted. For, were 
all men honeit, what a number of fmiths, carpenters, and 
other artificers, with their families, muft ftarve, as, upon 
this fuppofition, there would be no demand for locks, bolts, 
bars, and doors, with the like ufeful contrivances to guard 
again{t the difhoneft? It would therefore be a good ftroke 
in politics, if inftead of tranfporting malefactors to our co 
lonies, we fhould fend for them all back again: for though 
fome may think, that we have already thieves (and free- 
thinkers) enough in the nation, to anfwer all the purpofes 
of trade (and infidelity) which is the chief glory of thefe king- 
doms ; yet we cannot, methinks, encourage too much thofe 
ufeful members of fociety, though we fhould exchange re- 
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© ligion and honefly for them; fince if private vices be really 
and truly beneficial, the public will be moft effectually ferv- 
ed by promoting their growth ; and then we need proceed 
but one ftep farther, that is, to hang up all the honeft men 
for the good of their country. “I‘hus will trade (and free- 
thinking) mightily flourifh and abound; and the nation 
grow rich and unchriftian by one and the fame means.— 
And if to the weight of our prefent trefpafles and fins, you 
would be content to add a competent number of fuch de- 
ftructive arts and myfteries, as by their pernicious effects 
triumph daily in the deaths, or debauch, at leaft, the mo- 
rals of many thoufands ; and vice be carried, by all means, 
and by every one in his refpedtive ftation, to the higheft 
pitch of perfection, that even an infidel himfelf could with ; 
there could not then, I think, be imagined a nation in 
greater profperity than this ; a people more worthy of fuch 
a trade, or a trade more worthy of fuch a people.—If pri- 
vate vices have fo good an influence upon fociety, and turn 
fo much to the public advantage ; they tend no lefs, by a 
right improvement of them, to the benefit and emolument 
of individuals, to whom they ought to ferve as fo many lef- 
fons of inftruétion. ‘Thus theft and robbery teaches men 
caution and circum{pedion, obliging them to ftand conti- 
nually upon their guard. Fornication and adultery fhould 
make the fex difcreet in the choice of their company: and 
even parricide may keep parents in awe, and prevent them 
from tyrannizing over their children. Indeed the clergy 
themfelves, if they rightly underftood their own intercfts, 
would oppofe an all-reforming religion (fuch as chriftianity 
is in its mature and defign) fince they live by thofe vices 
that they preach againft; and if men, like fheep, did not 
fometimes go aftray, they would need no guides and paftors 
to bring them into the right way again.’ G. 
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ArT. x1. Odfervations on. the Greek and Roman cloffics. In 
@ feries of letters to a young nobleman. Now publifhed for the 
ufe of gentlemen at the univerfity, and thofe who may have oc- 
cafton to {peak in public. Al2mo. 3s. Whifton, Davis, &c. 


HIS piece confifts of forme general obfervations on the 

Greek and Roman orators, hiltorians, and poets. The 
author's defign appears to be this: to point out a proper me- 
thod of ftudying the claffical writers of Greece and Rome to 
fuch young gentiemen as intend to form themfelves upon them 
for public fpeaking. Thofe to whom he writes he fuppofes 
not to be unacquainted with the claffics, but capable of read- 
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ing them with eafe; and his obfervations are meant rather as 
admonitions to fuch, than as profefled encomiums on the au- 
thors he recommends. The extraéts we fhall lay before our 
readers will enable them to judge properly of the whole piece, 
and fufficiently fhew the author’s judgment and manner. 


That the young gentlemen for whom he writes may be en- 


abled to form a proper ftyle antecedent to all other confidera- 
tions, he advifes their beginning with the orators of antiquity, 
and recommends Demo/thexes as worthy the firft regard. * De- 
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mofthenes, fays he, fhould be indeed to the orator, what Ho- 
mer is to the poet: he is not to be looked over and for- 
gotten: in him will be found the fource and completion of 
all eloquence: with him your lordfhip fhould begin, and with 
him conclude: he is to be turned over with the evening 
hand, and with the morning; and as we have begun with 
his fire and fpirit, we are to end with his addrefs. J/ocrates 
was accurate, but Demo/thenes was great ; the one could per- 


fuade, but the other commanded: you applaud //ocrates, but — 


you are aftonifhed at Demo/thenes; and you never fail to find 
the perfect approbation attended with as perfect a conviction. 
ffchines is fofter and more intinuating, but the trial was 
made between this perfuafion and Demoffhenes’s power, and 
the event was terrible to the antagonifé who coped with it: 
in the place of that exile which the rival orator had intended 
to procure againft Demo/thenes, himfelf fubmitted to it. But 
it is not only che comparifon with J/ecrates, or the vi€tory 
over H/chines, that afford us proof of the fuperiority of his 
amazing genius. Cicero, whom fome have fet up as a rival 
to the Greek himfe!f, had other thoughts of him: he con- 
fidered him not as his rival, but as his mafter. He confefles 
that it was the eloquence of Demo/fhenes that made him an 
orator; and as Virg:l fays of Homer, all that he dares at- 
tempt is to follow his footfteps, and adore him at a diftince; 
he acknowledges, he boafts, that he had made it his conftant 
and continual practice to follow his example, but that he ne- 
ver could attain to his perfe&tions. 
© Tam fenfible that your lordfhip will, on this encomium, 
be running to your ftudy to feize upon the orator. What 
can be fo great applaufe! methinks I hear you fay, as the 
teftimony of the great Renan orator, that he could never 
equal him : and muft not he be all perfection whom fo great 
a judge applauds in fuch full terms! the anfwer perhaps is 
unexpected: no! far from perfection; Demo/?henes, with all 
the powers that human nature ever beftowed upon man for 
Oratory, and with all the effects of an indefatigable courfe of 
ftudy in improving them, is full of faults. Let us confider 
thefe, 
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thefe, before you take up the book, Jeft the general opinion 
fhould guide you agzinft your own judgment; left you fhould 
take them for beauties, becaufe you find them in Demo/t- 
henes, and inttead of avoiding, make them objects of imita- 
tion. Nothing is fo fatal as an implicit adoration of any au- 
thor: there is none without his blemifhes, and this undue 
refpect often receives them as beauties. Thefe are the moft 
ei and ftriking things alfo, and in confequence are moft 
pape as well as 5 moft « eafily imitated. We fee thofe who 
copy the voice or attitudes of ‘others in ordinary life, always 
mimick the defeéts inftead of the charater ; and without a 
careiul examination of the object, imitation, tho’ its model 
be truly great, becomes ridiculous.’ 
He goes on to tell us, that Demofhenes, tho’ he excetled in 
oratory all who went before, and all who will follow him, had 
yet fewer of the requifites and qualifications of a perfect orator 
than many of his predeceflors or his rivals. Demo/thenes, he 
obferyes, was greatly deficient in harmony and fmoothnefs of 
expr reffion, and in the untformity of his difcourfes and the equa- 
lity of their fevera! parts. Befides this, we are told that his 
eloquence depends for all its force upon the fentiment and fpi- 
rit; that fome of his greatett paffages might be rendered more 
beautiful by a fchoo!mafter; that he always fails when he at> 
tempts characters ; that he is unhappy i in defcribing the man- 
ners; and of all things moft unhappy when he attempts plea- 
fantry. 

Such are the faults our author finds in Demo/fhenes ; after 
which he proceeds to commend him in the following ftrain. 
© Are you not furprized, my dear lord, to hear me railing at my 
« admired antient? ButI have done ; thefe are the faults and 
the defects in the orations of Demo/thenes, but thefe are all the 
defects and blemifhes in him: and to compenfate for thefe, 
he has merits fuch as no mortal man ever had before, or pro- 
bably ever wil have. He leaves to others the prettinefs of 
meafure and the grece of arrangement in periods ; he declines 
the little arts, for { they pl lainly have appeared to him, by 
which others have arifen to eminence in the profeffion, and 
depends folely upon thofe talents which nature had given 
him, and that cultivation which he, labouring at the greater 
powers of oratory only, had given them. ‘He was right 3 
while the pieces of others pleafe, his ravith ; while they per- 
fwade, he convinces; and that which they effeé by a con- 
ceited round of arguments, he does by a finale fentence. In 
him there is nothing of the languor of Voerate °s, nothing of 
the formality of Efcbines : he leaves it to them to footh, be 
tranfports his audience, There is, my lord, an air nd ma- 
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jefty and grandeur in his orations which none ever will equal, 
but which of all things it will be moft worthy your lordfhip 
to imitate. His addrefs, tho’ generally concealed, is amaz- 
ing, his invention boundlefs, his readinefs on all occafions, 
his natural and irrefiftible paffions, and more than all things, 
that force and vehemence with which he bears down all op- 
poling thoughts, are things in which the greateft of the 
Greek and Reman orators are cold and lifelefs in comparifon 
of him. Thefe are the bafis on which he meant to build 
his reputation, and he has fucceeded : he has erected on this 
{trong foundation, an edifice that fhall ftand when all the 
marble temples cf his country fhall not have preferved one 
column. By thefe aftonifhing powers, he has eclipfed what- 
foever has been received as great, whatfoever has been thought 
noble in the orators who have gone before him, and at this 
time, any paflage or fingle fentence in his works, appears to 
the judicious and feeling reader, worth all the volumes of his 
cotemporaries and fucceflors. 
© Such was Demo/thenes, my lord: not without faults, but 
where he excelled, fo fuperiorly excellent, that we difregard 
his blemifhes. There is nothing that exalts and aggrandifes 
a difcourfe like figures ; and no man ever had that happinefs 
in the ufe of them, which we fee in Demofthenes. His apof- 
trophes are bold and aftonifhing ; his oaths, by animate and 
inanimate things, by the gods, and that in particular by thofe 
heroes whom he makes gods as he fpeaks of them, are of a 
ftyle and manner not only fuperior to all that we meet with 
in the poets, as well as profe writers of all times, but even to 
our own conceptions: we are aftonifhed at the novelty and 
boldnefs of the exclamation, yet we allow it propriety and 
much more than propriety, conviction. ‘The famous oath 
to which I allude in this particular manner, my dear lord, is 
that in which amidft the general defpondence of his country- 
men after the defeat of Cheronea, he appeals to the fouls of 
thofe great men who had fallen in fighting the fame glorious 
caufe of liberty, to teftify that they had not done wrong in 
expofing their lives and fafeties for their country. By this 
noble figure he deifies the perfons whofe names he ufes as 
men do thofe of the gods, in atteftation of the moft folemn 
truths, and while he pays this high honour, confoles the 
friends and relations of thofe who hed then juft fallen in the 
fame caufe; animates thofe very friends with the fame fpirit 
and fentiments, and tells them not in the common way of 
affirmation, but with a reverend and religious vehemence and 
pathetic energy, that the event of battle in fuch a caufe mutt 
be always fortunace 3 for that thofe who fall have an earlier 
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tafte of that reward which attends virtuous actions, than 
thofe who furvive: that the latter receive the honours of 
their country, but the other the favour of the gods, and are 
admitted into their number. This had beena glorious leflon 
if delivered in the ordinary manner, but on the other hand, 
when it came all at once upon the hearers, collected into a 
fingle thought, and delivered in one phrafe, it could not but 
appear with double conviction to the hearers, and the more 
fo as it feemed not intended as an admonition, but only called 
in by accident. Longinus calls this one of the boldeft and 
happieft figures that has been ufed, and every heart that is 
endued with the leaft fenfe of feeling, bears him true attel- 
tation. 
‘ Interrogations are another very lively figure; they add an 
air of freedom and of nature to a difcourfe, aud intereft the 
reader in a double manner inthe determination. Ofall men 
Demofthenes has fucceeded alio mott happily in thefe. “There 
is a fpirit and fire in his manner of uling them that eclipfes 
the attempts of all others. He fpoke belore large allemblies 
of his countrymen, and the bold feverity with which he ac- 
cufed them of their faults, added new life and grandeur to 
his harrangues. ‘** Will you never, fays he, have done with 
hurrying after news? Why know ye not the news? A man 
of Macedon \ords it over Athens, 2nd gives laws to Greece / 
is Philip dead? But what if he were dead, your fears would 
raife another!’” The fnirit and vehemence of this addrefs 
acquires new force from the reproach and from the manner 
in which it is conveyed. Ruthere, my dear lord, is another 
circumftance in which Demz/fhenes is a pattern for imitation; 
the virtues of his life, his honour, his integrity, and the love 
of his country. His whole courfe of actions had convinced 
his countrymen of thefe, and from that eftablifhed character 
it was that he gained the right of {peaking to them with all 
the fharpnefs of a monitor, as well as the perfuafion of a 
friend. ‘They received his paffion and his reproofs as the off- 
{pring of his virtue; and they fubmitted to them, and were 
more affeted by them, than they could have been by all the 
manly ftrains of oratory delivered in a tone of modefty and 
humbie reprefentation. His known hatred of Philip, and 
his earnefnefs in the caufe of liberty, gave credit to all that 
he could pronounce with his moft pathetic violence; and it 
was not without reafon that monarch declared, that not the 
Athenians, but only that orator was his enemy. What an 
honour, my lord, to have been the directing foul of a whole 
country in the preatelt and moft virtuous caufe, and to be 
acknowledged fuch even by an enemy! 
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¢ But I was fpeaking of the force which writings, and par- 
ticularly the writings of Demoffhenes, receive from figures: 
Nothing gives fo much fpirit, life, and fire, and no man has 
ufed them fo freely, yet every where within the bounds of 
prudence. There are cold critics who declare againft a mul- 
tiplicity of them, but he has fhewn us, that a fucceffion of 
thefe enlivening forms of expreffion may be ufed with ele- 
gance when the circumftance requires ; he is unlimited in this 
particular, and his practice, my lord, is a better direction in 
it than all the rules in the world: figures in Demo/thenes are 
always the effect of paffion, and it is this pafion, not the 
old caution of the rhetoricians that directs him: as to the 
number, he often ufes a multitude together, and he is no 
where more fuccefsful. In fine, my lord, the arts of infinu- 
ation and of perfuafion, accuracy in language, and the juft 
arrangement of arguments, may have been the praife of 
others; but manly eloquence is the triumph of Demo/thenes. 
None ever was fo happy in the pathetic, none ever {poke 
with fuch force: there is a fuperior manner, an air of com- 
mand and of authority in all his orations, nothing of which 
© we fee in thofe of others; and the reception they met with 
¢ always countenanced this noble pride in their manner.’ 

Tho’ our author allows Demofthenes to have been a great 
orator, and as fuch has founded his praifes high; yet he will 
by no means allow him to have been a perfect one. And ac- 
cordingly he advifes the young nobleman to whom he writes, 
to finifh his character of the perfe&t orator, upon the feveral 
graces of all that have diftinguifhed themfelves in oratory, in 
the fame manner as the Grecian painter finifhed his Helen, out 
of the beauties of feveral differentforms. He recommends //- 
crates asa perfect model for harmony and f{moothnefs of ex- 
preflion, and as one who, of all the orators of antiquity, was 
the moft difinterefledly virtuous. /chines he recommends as 
one who was very happy in what he thinks Demo/thenes was 
very deficient, vz. the uniformity of his difcourfes and the 
equality of their feveral parts. 

From the Grecian orators he now leads his young nobleman 
to the Latin; and here he is very warm in the praifes of Cicero, 
whofe character, he tells us, is that of art, as that of Demz/t- 
henes is fpirit. Of all the antients, according to our author, 
Cicero had the beft regulated fancy, the cleareft head, and the 
moft accurate judgment. Accordingly he recommends him as 
the object of imitation, and Demo/ffhenes that of admiration. 

‘ The Gree, fays he, ought to be read as often as the Latin, 
* and the fuccefs, tho’ lefs immediate, will not be lefs certain. 
€ He will accuftom the mind to a great, a noble, and exalted 


¢ Way 
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way of thinking; and will throw into the orator’s way an 
opportunity of judging of thofe circumftances under which 
he may dare, and will at the fame time prefcribe him the 
means, and give him an example of that daring: he will be 
the ground- ak of a glorious boldnefs, while the other will 
prefcribe the rules and limits under which that extravagance 
may be induiged. It would be very dangerous to confult 
Demo/fthenes, as to the manner of exprefling yourfelf, my 
lord, on any particular occafion, fince, without his natural 
powers to fupport it, his manner would be unjuftifiable: on 
the contrary, there is not a better leffon in the whole courfe 
of inftruCtion, than to advife the reading fome oration of Ci- 
cero on a parallel, or in fome degree parallel, fubject before 
the {peaking on any point of great importance. 
‘ It is dangerous, my lord, to fay how Demo/thenes fhould 
be u‘ed at this time, farther than in the imbibing a tafte for 
the fublimeft eloquence from a general reading ; but ufe Tully 
as he ufed Demo/tienes: adopt his manner, imitate, my lord, 
tho’ you are above copying, his graces; and by making him 
the pattern and the model on which you begin and finifh 
every great harangue, enrich our language as the Roman did 
his own, from the ftores of your favourite antient. ‘There 
is room, my dear lord, for building on thefe foundations, a 
reputation, fuch as no Englifbman ever yet enjo\ ed.’ 
Having now given dircétions in regard to oratory, which 
he calls the fir't, the great, and the immediate point of utility 
in the ftudies of the young nobleman ior whom he writes, our 
author procee:s to hiite *Y> as that which mutt fupply oratory 
with its materials: and as Greece was the birth-place of the 
fciences, he begins from the Grecian ftores. Hercdotus he 
places at the head of the hiftorians, not only as excelling them 
all in many of tne great excellencics of hiltoric writing, but 
as being the firit an cd earlieft of the unint ‘pired profe-writers, 
He endeavours to vindicate the authentic.ty of his writings, and 
then proceeds as follows. 

© T have fettled the authority and truth of my favourite hif- 
* torian upon its proper balis: on this it will ftand as long as 
‘ time endures; and the waves of cilumny will after this, 
¢ with all their violence, wafh and purify the bafe of that rock 
‘ which they labour to undermine. Having fettled the faith 
‘ of the author, it remains that I fpeak of his ftvle. I have 
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mentioned Herodotus, as an inftance that I did not wander 
from the P ths of real criticifm, when I declared the hifto- 
¢ rians of old to have been themfelves orators. This prince 
¢ of hiftory is greatly fo; and what is the more obfervable, 
¢ the manner cf his exerting that talent is peculiar to himfelf. 
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¢ It is not without reafon, that the antient critics have talk- 
ed of a refemblance between the ftyle of Herodotus and that 
of Homer. Plato has exprefsly copied that prince of poets 5 
in many places he feems difputing the prize with him at his 
own weapons; but this is laboured; and fmooth and eafy as 
Plato naturally is, and as we fee him in the greater part of 
his works, we diftinguifh the ftudied and the prepared ftrength 
of thofe particular paflages which fhew moft of this emula- 
tion. What Plato arrived at by art and ftudy, in Herodotus 
is nature ; it is to his honour, but it is a certainty that their 
genius was alike; nor is there any thing among the writings 
of the antients fo fimilar. 

¢ Underftand me properly, my lord, in this: it is not in 
the fublimity of Hzmer’s fentiment, this author is fo parti- 
cularly like him, In this Demofhenes is nearer him among 
the generality of writers; and in the ranks of the hiftorians, 
both Xenophon and Thucydides are fo. It is in the copioufnefs 
of invention, the elegance of phrafe, the fweetnefs, eafe, 
and perfpicuity of Homer, that this author refembles him. 
No man is fo eloquent on fuch fubjeéts. Altho’ they are 
not the fublimeft paflages of Homer that Herodotus refembles 
in his works, they are the fweeteft ; and there is this farther 
praife, that he has equalled what he imitates in Homer, 
whereas not even Demofthenes himfelf can be faid to equal 
him in thofe exalted paflages, which may be compared, in 
all things but their grandeur, to fome in his writings. Theo- 


phraftus, as accurate as candid in his criticifms, allows Hero- 


dotus to have been the firft that introduced the elegance of 
language, and ornaments of ftyle, into the writings of hif- 
tory; and we may add to this obfervation of the venerable 
Greek, that what he firft introduced, he carried to perfection: 
none of his own, none of fucceeding times, have been more 
eloquent: Thucydides, who followed him in this, and who 
therefore hated him becaufe he had already acquired thofe 
honours which he aimed to have obtained, in their moft ex- 
alted height. YAucydides is loftier, and has 2 boldnefs in the 
ule of figures that is not met with in Herodctus ; but he wants 
the eafe and foftnefs of his predeceflor: and while we are 
aftonifhed at his hyperbatons, we allow all that can be faid is 


too little to exprefs the propriety, as well as form, of the me- 
taphors in Herodotus. 


‘ Thucydides is clofe and fhort, he fticks with a religious 


' punctuality to his fubje&t; but while he obtains by this the 


praife of a concife perfpicuity, which is no mean one to an 
hiftorian, he robs himfelf of the opportunities of a multitude 


* of beauties. Hercdotus is prolix and copious, full of obfer- 
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vation, and frequent in his digreflions: a reader who was 
in a hurry to get to the end of a ftory, would be difpleafed 
at this; but he, who has a fancy like the writer’s, and has a 
capacity to entertain the whole fubjeét with all its beauties, 
will be charmed with it. This is, my lord, another refpeét 
in which Herodotus has the exact manner of Homer. No 
yriter except this, ever had the boldnefs to be like him in 
thofe flights, from his immediate fubject: nor is he lefs fuc- 
cefsful than the poet, in the appropriation of them, or in the 
cheice, whatever the learned dulnefs of fome critics may 
have fancied. 
‘ If you would know, my lord, what is the true judgment 
to be pafled upon the ftyle and manner of Herodstus, defpife 
tlicfe fecondary commentaries, and look up to Tu//y: to him, 
who of all men was the greateft judge of ftyle; and who 
was not afraid to give that applaufe to another, which he 
knew how to excel in his own writings. Cicero, my lord, 
had read him, and Cicero diftinguifhes him as ar. orator. No 
eloquence, fays that great judge of eloquence, has ever pleafed 
me like that of Lercd:tus : nothing is fo alluring, fo gentle, 
and fo ftrong; foravifhing, and fo convincing. In this hif- 
torian, fays the fame great author in another place, there is 
nothing of that harfhnefs which offends in many of the profe 
writers: the foft ftyle glides along like the ftill clear ftream 
of fome deep river, keeping its cour/e uninterruptedly along, 
and every where alike. It is this author alfo, my lord, who 
gave Herodotus the honourable title of father of hiftory : not 
for his antiquity, but for his excellence. Altho’ he is the 
earlieft prof writer we are acquainted with, there were fome 
extant in Crcero’s time, who wrote before him: it was 
therefore for his excellence and fuperiority alone, that he be- 
{towed upon him that diftinéticn. 
‘ You will know, my lord, what you ought to think of 
that writer whom Crcero cails the firft and greateft of hifto- 
rians; and whom Longinus declares to be of all men that 
had ever written, the moft like to the divine Homer. 
¢ You will read Herodotus, my cear lord, with the greateft 
pleafure, from that tafte which you have for poetry: it is 
not only in his management of his matter, his figures, his 
ornaments of fpeech, his embeilifhmer.ts, and his digreffions, 
made for the fake of introducing that infinite variety for 
which he ts fo confpicuous; it is not in thefe alone that he 
refembles Heimer. Herodotus has not only the imagination 
and inventive fancy of a poet, but a great deal of his har- 
mony. There is a foftaefs and delicacy in his difpofition of 
woids; a reundnefs and fulnefs in his periods; a judicious 
© vatlation 
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variation in the length of their feveral conftituent parts; 
their members, my lord, grammarians would call them ; 
and a fuwing eafe and fmoothnefs through the whole, that 
diftinguifhes him by many degrees from all the other profe- 
writers. The Jonic diale&t, in which he has written, fa- 
vours this beautiful {moothnefs, and gives peculiar grace to 
many paflages. 

‘© You have heard me mention, my lord, what I believe 
few have underftood; a middle fomething between profe 
and verfe, under the name of meafured profe. I yave you 
Jfocrates, as the great mafter of it; but when] called him 
the inventer of it as.an art, and the firft of all writers who 
had laboured it, I hinted at fome authors who had by na- 
ture done fomething of that which he accomplifhed upon 
rules. Of thefe, the principal is Herodotus. I would not 
talk thus to a fchool-boy ; but at your time, and with your 
judgment, my lord, read a page in Lfocrates, and acquaint 
yourfelf perfectly with the proportions and quantity of fylla- 
bles, and the whole form of the meafured periods of that 
elaborate writer; then turn to an equal portion of Herodotus, 
and read him with the fame attention ; you will be amazed 
to fee what a refemblance: you will diftinguifh, indeed, 
the great precifion of J/ocrates; but tho’ more accuracy be 
in the one, you will perceive as much mufic in the other: 
nor fhould I omit to add, that as the hiftorian depended onl 
on his ear, and was tied to no rules, you will find beacties 
of this kind, in fome of his paffages, too bold for rule, but 
{fuperior to all the regulated cadencies of the orator. 

‘ Ido not know, my lord, how far it would be juftifiable, 
© or how far praticable, to compare Herodotus with the other 
© prince of Grecian hiftory, Thucydides. They are too grea 
‘ to fuffer any other cf the numerous writers of that nation, 
who had followed the fame plan, to come into the lift with 
© them ; but to determine between them is lefs eafy. They 
‘ are writers, altho’ upon the fame fubject, yet of a perfectly 
‘ different ftamp: they feem, indeed, to have placed the ex- 
* cellence of hiftorical writing in a different light; and there- 
© fore, as each has purfued it on his own plan, and in his own 
* way, they will be differently reccived by readers of different 
* turns; and each, according to the temper and peculiar dif- 
* pofition of thofe who make the judgment, will atternately 
* have the preference. The warm, the fanguine, and the 
* bufy, will prefer Thucydides ; the fire, the fpirit, and the con- 
* cifenefs that runs through his whole works, will captivate 
* and hurry them along, from fac to fact, from incident to 
* incident; and place no ftops in their way who would think 
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nothing agreeable that interfered in their courfe. On the 
contrary, thofe who read for entertainment as well as infor- 
mation; who are not for having wonderful events crowded 
one upon another, but would receive them as they happen 
in the world, intermingled with matters of lefs importance, 
tho’ as pleafurable; thofe who have fancy and imagination 
to take in more than one entertainment at atime; and 
would ftop upon a journey to admire the verdure of a meas 
dow ; or turn out of their way to examine the ruins of fome 
noble building: thefe are the people who will admire He- . 
rodotus; and as much as the bufy fpirits prefer, fo much 
will thefe deprefs Thucydides below him. I fhall not difpute 
the ftrength or eloquence of Thucydides; they are greater and 
more exalted than any thing Herodotus has to boaft; but 
then the fweetnefs and the delicacy of Herodotus admit no 
parallel: nothing can be fo great as Thucydides in his ha- 
rangues; nothing can be fo {weet as Herodotus in his de- 
fcriptions: and there is this peculiar happinefs attending 
them, that the /itic, the dialeé&t of Thucydides, was as ap-' 
propriated to fire and fpirit, and dignity, and all the elevated, 
as the Jonic of Herodstus to all the foft and the enchanting 
fenfations. It was the talent of Thucydides, to work upon 
the paffions; Herodotus rather aims at entertaining the fancy, 
than fubduing or captivating the heart: Thucydides is, if 
you will allow the expreffion, my lord, an oratorial ; Hero- 
dotus a poetical hiftorian ; there are {peeches in the former, 
equal to any thing in the Grectan orators, Demo/thenes alone 
excepted; and many that come near even him. Herodotus 
feems to have thought thefe no part of hiltory; on the con- 
trary, there are in him, defcriptions that are equal to all the 
elegant and finifhed images of Homer; and thefe Thucydides 
feems to have defpiied, as interruptions to the thread of the 
narration. We mutt allow grandeur to Thucydides; butno 
man ever equalled Hersdstus, in the appropriation of his 
terms, his copious language, his fmooth elegance, or his 
perfuafive graces. Thefe were his own; and if we allow 
the pathetic to fhare the praife of oratory with the fublime, 
there is yet a foundation on which the prize in this conten- 
tion may be given to Herodotus. His attacks are upon the 
fofter rather than the greater paffions: it is not often that 
he attempts thefe, but where he does, he always fucceeds. 
Thucydides makes infinitely more attempts in this kind! he 
is glorioufly fuccefsful in fome of them, but he fometimes 
fails. There may be differences in the fentiment, accord- 
ing to the various faihion and cuitom of the times; but cer- 
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‘ tainly to us he feems fometimes to mils his intent in the 
‘ ynoft palpable manner.’ 

Herodotus and Thucydides, our author tells us; are perfect 
contrafts; the firft diffufe, eafy, and gentle; the other con- 
cife, warm, and nervous. He obferves, that all that can be 
done in hiftory will be found between them, and that when 
one has read them in their own language, the other hiftorians 
in all languages, except the Roman, will moke but a poor fi- 
gure. After faying a great deal in regard to Tucydides, hie 
pafles to Xenophon, whofe peculiar excelience, we are told, is 
that of plainnefs, and unaffeéted fimplicity, joined with all the 
perfpicuity that ever did honour toa writer. Notwithitanding 
the great plainnefs of Xenophon’s language, he obferves that no 
man ever ufed figures more happily; and that, tho’ he has 
treated of a great variety of fubjects, he has beautifully adapted 
his ftyle to each of them, preferving the fame elegant eafe and 
fimplicity in all. Befides all this, he further obferves, that 
Xenophon’s matter is as well difpofed as his words; that he 
feems to have laid down the whole thread of his compofition 
at once in his mind, and have feen in one long chain, all the 
events he was to commemorate, difpofed link by link, with 
perfect regularity. 

After endeavouring to point out Xexophon’s faults, and cha- 
racterizing the other Greck hiftorians, our author proceeds to 
the Roman writers of hiftory, at the head of whom he places 
Salluj?, He recommends him as one of the faithfulleft of wri- 
ters, except in regard to Cicero; as cne who has moft fuccefs- 
fully fathomed the feas of human policy, and entered more 
happily than any other into the depths of the human heart. 
But pafling over what he fays of Salluff, Cafar, Livy, Se. 
we fhall clofe this article with his charaéter of Tacitus, and 
leave our readers, from the extracts given, to their own reflec- 
tions on the whole piece. 

‘ The ftyle of Tacitus, my lord, is different from that of 
all the authors you have read, and tho’ not without its 
beauty, yet is not that which one could with to imitate: or 
indeed is it that kind of language which is proper for his fub- 
jet. This is a cenfure of fome weight, but you will find it 
juft. He is in general concife, but then he is not always 
clear: his language is labouredly fhort; and as it has the 
origin, has the confequence of Horace’s obfervation, brevis 
effe laboro, cbfcurus fio. He has beauties, and thofe very great 
and very ftriking, but they are not regular or continued; 
you will find him dropping from very high and very judi- 
Cious flights, into the fimpleft manner in the world; and 
then rifing from it again at once, and when you did not ex- 
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pect, nor did the fubje& require it. Iam affured, that even 
his beft paflages will not have your praife without fome de- 
gree of referve. His language, tho’ lofty, is laboured, and 
his figures are rather bold than juft: he would have obtain- 
ed a better character had he aimed at lefs excellence; for you 
often fee his metaphors forced, and his expreffion ftrained to 
an unnatural height: he is ambitious of fhining every where, 
and the writer who affects this, will often mifs of it. 

¢ Upon the whole, my lord, Tacitus is an author who would 
be the laft I fhould propofe as a pattern of fpeaking ; and I 
fhould be forry to think of your lordfhip’s reading him be- 
fore you had eftablifhed a true tafte by the example of other 
authors ; but after fo many, I would by no means have you 
omit him. You will know where to condemn him, and 
you will find a vaft deal to approve. His faults arife not 
from a want of power, but of moderation; not from a de- 
ficiency of genius, but of judgment. When he is cooler, 
he has none of his improprieties ; and in thofe places (and 
there are many fuch) in which he choofes to defcend from 
his exaltation, there is not an author among the Remans who 
writes with greater beauty. He is in general fond of flights, 
and facrifices propriety to beauty ; but in fome places he is 
correct, elegant, and natural. His characters are glaring ra-= 
ther than beautiful ; and as they are not natural, they can ne- 
ver truly pleafe: he takes infinitely more pains to be ele- 
gant and bright, than to be like nature ; and all his pictures, 
tho’ he puts names to them, and calls them portraits, are 
rather pieces of fancy. 

‘ I wifh I cou'd recommend the principles of Tacitus to 
your lordfhip with any greater degree of warmth than his 
manner ; but he is certainly faulty in the one as well as the 
other. He is evidently a deep politician, but he is not an 
honeft one: the praifes which he beftows upon addrefs and 
cunning, fhew the light in which he held thofe difgraces of 
true policy. You will find, in a little time, that he had no 
great reverence for the religion of his country ; and be af- 
fured, my lord, he who facrifices that, will not long retain 
his moral character. You will like the meaning of Tacitus 
always better than his exprefflion: in the one he is always 
juft, and if he had employed a proper referve in the other, 
few would have excelled him. I do not know a more ufe- 
ful example for a rifing genius than that of the mifapplica- 
tion of great talents, and that you will fee, my lord, very 
{trong in Tacitus. I with you poffefled of his powers, but 
remember the neceffity of a referve in the ufe of ew, 3 















